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PREFACE 



With the completion of the 1987 Intermountain Leisure Symposium 
(ILS) and the publishing of these proceedings, the Symposium has come 
full circle. In November, 1980, the first ILS was held at the 
University of Utah. Since that beginning eight years ago each of the 
major universities in Utah have hosted the Symposium for two years, 
finishing this year with Weber State College. 

Each year there have been new, innovative ideas and completed 
research abstracts preserted which have been of vital interest to all 
concerned. This year is no different. I am proud to report that this 
Eighth Annual Symposium Proceedings includes (22) selected articles. 
These include professional perspectives on topics related to practical 
innovative programs as well as innovative research projects and 
philosophical issues. 

The 1987 Intermountain Leisure Symposium was sponsored and hosted 
by Weber State College under the chairmanship of Dr. Gary Will den. 
Co-sponsors for the ILS include: Utah Recreation and Park Association, 
The University of Utah, Brigham Young University, Utah State University. 
The Symposium would like to recognize the following institutions for 
their support of this years ILS: San Diego State University, University 
of California at Sacramento, University of Oregon, Central Washington 
University, University of California at San Diego- Michigan Stat'j 
University, and Dalhousie University-Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

I would like to express professional appreciation to those who 
submitted articles to the proceedings and for your participation in 
the Symposium. The purpose and mission of the Intermountain Leisure 
Symposium i.e., TO ENHANCE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND AWARENESS IN 
LEISURE, PARKS AND RECREATION IN OUR INTERMOUNTAIN AREA is exemplified 
in these proceedings. 
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ETHICS IN RECREATION AND LEISURE SERVICES 

S. Harold Smith, Ph.D. 
Central Washington University 
President-Elect 
Americsn Association for Leisure and Recreation 



The Kay 25, 1987 Issue of Time Is devoted to the ques- 
tion "What Ever Happened to Ethics?" It basically 
portrays a dismal picture of scandal and corruption in 
our Federal Government. The situation has not ap- 
peared to get any better evidenced by the recent with- 
drawal of several presidential hopefuls because of 
ethical issues 9 i.e. immorality, dishonesty and plagi- 
arism. Allen Bloom In his recent book "The Closing of 
the American Mind" proposes that this lack of ethical 
behavior Is a society wide pro lem In the United 
States today and attributes the cause to families no 
longer teaching strong mo*al and ethical values In the 
home. So great Is the problem says Bloom, that It Is 
extremely difficult to teach of the great philosophers 
and explain of the great human tragedies because to- 
days student does not relate to moral and ethical 
questions. As sn example, Bloom states that an often 
asked question among many of todays students of 
Shakespeare is, "Why didn't Romeo and Juliet just live 
together?" 

Although aome may question whether this problematic 
attitude prevails In Recreation and Leisure Services, 
to me it Is obvious. So obvious, in fact, that at 
times I am amazed by the apathy that is shown by many 
of my professional colleagues. In the time I have al- 
lotted it is impossible to discuss in detail the wide 
array of ethical concerns that I feel confront us* 
Briefly, however, before I address two specific areas 
of concern, I would like to share a few examples of 
recent happenings that I feel have tremendous ethical 
implication to our field. Please understand that I 
review these situations only in support of the wide 
spread concern that I feel. (Each of these have oc- 
curred within the last year.) 

1. The Director of a large municipal park and recrea- 
tion agency is fired when found guilty of sexual 
improprieties in a restroom In one of his city 
parks. 

2. The high level administrators in another major 
city municipal recreation and leisure services 
agency dismissed because of alcohol and substance 
abuse • 

3* A recent sports medicine conference reports that 
steroid use is reaching down as far as 10-11 year 
olds. Also that the number of long-term, serious 
ethletlc injuries are rapidly Increasing In chil- 
dren under the age of 12. 

4. The police department in a major northwest city 
has asked the city council to ban rock concerns In 
the city's dome because of the hazard they are to 
life and limb. At least four people have been 
killed at recent concerts at the facility. 

5. The Oregon Shakespearean Festival is, this year, 
asking out of state people to stay away because of 
the crowd control problems they faced last year. 

6. The Tacoma Metropolitan Park District banned the 
use of all alcoholic beverages in their parks and 
at all athletic tournaments. 



Each of these situations do Indeed have Interesting 
ethlcsl considerations. 

Now In the remaining time let me briefly sddress the 
two major considerations that to me have a tremendous 
ethical Implication to us in Recrestlon and Leisure 
Services. Plrst, this country and our society wes 
built upon a foundation of strong Judeo-Chrlstlan 
values. It bothers me a great deal when these basic 
values are threatened because the strength of both our 
country and our society has long depended on adherence 
to these values. In my opinion, we ir. Recreation and 
Leisure Services hold a great responsibility In seeing 
that these values are upheld, relied upon and perpetu- 
ated. To me the general overall mission statement of 
Recreation and Leisure Services of "improving the 
quality of life" is both supportive of and solidified 
through these same values. These basic values must be 
continued for us to be able to have unit of purpose in 
our programs and more importantly because It is 
through these values that the right for human exist- 
ence and human dignity are maintained. 

Second, *ve must carefully assess and reassess the role 
that we allow outside Influences to play in the deter- 
mining the success of the leisure experience. As one 
primary example, I have been greatly troubled through- 
out my professional career with the great inconsis- 
tency between stri* 'ng for "quality of life" and the 
use of alcohol. I'm sure that I have even discussed 
this with some of you at some time or other In the 
past. To me, we have been successfully bombarded by 
the advertising of the alcohol Industry into believing 
that alcohol is a necessary and Important Ingredient 
in the successful recreation and leisure experience. 
If we are to believe the beer commercials, it would be 
Impossible to run a race, ride our horse, or even 
catch a fish without having a beer. How mis leading 
can they be. Indeed, how mislead are we! As one 
looks at the gruesome statistics related to alcohol 
abuse and the related loss of life, pride and 
reputation, I am amazed that we cannot, or will not, 
see the forest for the trees. I fear that we are 
exactly like the physician who advises his client to 
"stop smoking or pay the consequences" while taking 
a long draw on his own cigar. 

It is a great inconsistency for us to ban slcohol In 
our parks and on our playgrounds while at the same 
time having a local beer distributor be the main 
sponsor for our annual road race or softbsll tourna- 
ment* It Is an even greater inconsistency for us to 
use alcohol as the drawing card to many of our social 
and professional programs. Plea c do not misunder- 
stand me. What you or anyone els* does on your per- 
sonal time Is your business and I would be the last to 
try and Impose my value system during that time* When 
however, we represent our agency or the profession as 
a whole we have a responsibility, according to Clarke 
Heatherlngton and others, to protect those for whom v? 
represent. To even imply the use of alcohol in Recre- 
ation end Leisure Services sponsored activities is to 
me a human tragedy in its truest sense* We must have 
the courage to separate our personal habits and atti- 
tudes from our professional duties and responslblll- 
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ties. Out short Illustration. I teach on a campus 
where It It estimated that over 30% of tht studentbody 
hat an alcohol problem. These are not .lust consumers, 
these are people who are having a true problem* My 
Institution pays thousands or dollars each year In 
both student fees and state funds trying to help these 
people, yet, every major recreation activity on campus 
is sponsored by a beer distributor. I cannot under- 
stand why ve continue to allow ourselves to be so 
taken In. A second short 1? .ustratlon. Two years ago 
the state professional society In my state was asked 
to place a beer wagon In the exhibitor's area of our 
state convention to sell 50 cent beers to those In at- 
tendance* The reasoning for this move was two-fold* 
One, It was a good fund raiser for the association and 
second, It would be a good attraction to get people 
Into the exhibit hall to meet with the exhibitors. 
What kind of message are we giving to our students, 
the professionals, and the public In general? Fortu- 
nately, at least to me, the Idea was later dropped. 

I realize that the question of ethics Is not an easy 
one* I do know, however, that a positive role model 
Is highly respected and oft times Imitated. In a re- 
cent graduate class, I asked the students to Identify 
one person who had really Influenced their lives. 
Than I asked them to Identify what It was about that 
person that made them standout* The overwhelming re- 
sponse was "what the parson stood for." What is It 
that we really stand for? 

We are at a time In Recreation and Leisure Services 
when we need to retrench and stand for the good things 
of life and living. Indeed perhaps we need some Pat 
Henry's who are willing to stand and My "Give Me 
Liberty or Give Me Death" and alto a few Thomas 
Jefferson's who are willing to give their "lives, for- 
tune and sacred honor" In the cause* A cause that 
truly does Improve the quality of life for the Indi- 
vidual and the quality of the living for our society 
as a whole* 

It Is extremely interesting to me that we work In a 
profession where we have an agreed upon "environmental 
ethic" that saves the life of trees and wildlife but 
little agreement on a "human ethic." In my mind we 
have a great need to establish standards and guide- 
lines as soon as possible. Recognising this need, I 
am pleased to announce that the American Association 
for Leisure and Recreation (AALR) will sponsor the 
first International Symposium on Leisure and Ethics to 
be held In Boston, MA In April of 1989. Dr. Gerald 
Fain, our esteemed colleague from Boston University 
has consented to sponsor and spearhead this exciting 
professional experience. Anyone Interested In being 
involved In this symposium Is invited to contact Dr. 
Fain directly: 

Gerald S. Fain, Ph.D. 
605 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston University 
Boston, MA 02215 

The four areas of primary focus for the symposium are: 

• Human Development with a focus on moral develop- 
ment across the lifespan. 

9 Mult 1 disciplinary perspectives on leisure and 
ethics* 



•Moral life of professionals In the fields of 
leisure sciences and service* 

•Political, governmental, and global perspectives on 
leisure* 

Also in an attempt to again focus on the Importance of 
the family, I am pleased to announce that Dr. Dennis 
Nelson of Utah State University has recently consented 
to be the chair of the AALR Family Recreation Commis- 
sion. Hopefully, both of these steps will provide 
direct Impetus in the establishment of a firm ethical 
code in Recreation and Leisure. 

You know..««as I think about it, maybe J.B. Nash 
really did know what he was talking about after all* 

THANK YOU! ! 
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Nlla M. Ipson 
Assistant Professor, Division of Leisure Studies 
Dalhousle University 
Halifax* Nova Scotia 



Abstract 

Tht sglng populstlon of the future csn no longer be 
classified Into one general category and uniformly 
stereotyped as being doddering * frsll snd deprived 
Individuals • They must be recognised to exist ss 
seversl sapsrste and distinct cohorts * with vstying 
needs and expectations. The Increasing growth of the 
nature population in today's society and thst of 
tomorrow will demand more sctlve and diversified 
leisure opportunities* To sdequstely meet these 
vsriety of needs* leisure providers will need to 
develop an understsndlng of snd sppreclstlon for 
these life cycle stsges. 



Introduction 

This paper Is s sumcary of sn explore tory review of 
the 1 Iters ture dealing with the phenomenon of popu- 
lation sglng, the Importance of understanding cohort 
groupings* and the Impl lest ions for future marketing 
and delivery of leisure services to seniors snd 
middle sge cohorts* 

The lltersture (Carpenter* 1987; Osgood* 1987; 
tfsrnick, 1987) indicates that the populstlon segment 
that has received the least amount of public and 
reaaarch st tent ion has bean that of the middle sged* 
and those who sre soon spproacning* or have recently 
retired from their life time career involvements. 
Conaldersble st tent Ion has been given of recent years 
to the older sge group senior citizens* those who sre 
mora the recipients of social and medical services. 
Since leisure programmers and service providers hsve 
not had much information or experience to draw on 
when studying or programming leisure for the middle 
eged end "young old" ege groups; they have* therefore* 
made tredltlonal sssumptlons shout the older populs- 
tions of society* Less Is known shout their needc 
snd concerns* or even the potential opportunities 
thst exlet with this incressing market segment of the 
population* 



Populstlon Aging 

The concept of populstlon sglng* sccording to Clsrk 
and Spengler (1980) is represented by en increese In 
the relstlve number of older persons In s populstlon; 
and it is slso reflected In the sssoclsted increese 
in the median ege of the populstlon. 

In 1900* one out of every 25 Americans was 65 yaare 
or older. In 1980* it wee one in nine* and by 2030* 
it Is estimated that one of every five Americans will 
be at least 65 years old (Christiansen* 1986). 
Christiansen further points out that in 1984, an 
Insurance compsny's ststlstlcsl study showed thet 
persons reaching ege 65 hsve sn sverege life expec- 
tency of sn sddltlonal 16*8 yeare (18*7 for females 
snd 14.5 yeere for males). 

Colston (1936) explsins thet the phenomenon of popu- 
lstlon sglng csn be ettrlbuted to euch fectors ss: 
Changing birth pstterne end mortsllty rstee* control 
of infectious dlsessec* expending medlcel technology 



ard changing lifestyles. These have resulted In the 
fact that the 65 years and older age group increases 
In the population by an estimated 1*000 per day. 

Today's sglng populstlon* however* is not comprised 
of just those 65 yesrs or over. Individuals between 
the sges of 35 to 65 yesrs sre becoming the major 
force which is driving the market economy. Many are 
..till working but sre experiencing grester opportuni- 
ties for leisure pursuits* snd others are opting for 
early retirement. They must all then be recognized 
as vlsble recipients of programs and services, with 
differing needs and concerns. 

When the ststlstlcs sre tsbulsted to Include sll 
persons over 45 years* it now shows that this age 
group constitutes over hslf of the U.S. population. 
Of interest slso sre the figures which indicate thst 
si though those between 50 snd 65 years of age make 
up only 14 percent of our populstlon at present, 
they nevertheless possess 32 percent of the net Ions 
disposable Income. A grester disposable Income than 
any other sge group (Christiansen* 1986). 

The economics of populstlon sglng Is essentially a 
new concept for market economists in generel* as well 
ss for other social science professionals and ser- 
vice providers (Clsrk 6 Spengler* 1980). This con- 
cept has psrtlcular Interest to those who do program- 
ming and service delivery for revenue generstlon. 
Here then is s new target market thst warrants great- 
er considers t ion. 

Given the fsct then that the "mature" market segment 
of the sglng populstlon* roughly spsns sn sge rsnge 
from 45 to 854* years. It is obvious thst this large 
market segment covers s brosd rsnge of diver ee end 
specialised needs and interests; and they will con- 
tinue to hsv« s major Impact on our society. The 
politic* I snd economic position of this sge group 
elone* give them special importsnce. 

In sll sspects of society* leisure snd recrestlonsl 
services included* emphssls hss traditionally cater- 
ed to the current Interest snd sctlvltlee of the 
younger generstlons of the populstlon. The aging 
"grsylng" Amerlcsns sre sn incressing diverse popu- 
lstlon of both working and retired persons. They 
hsve distinct needs from those of other age groups* 
snd sre demanding recognition in the market place. 
Their needs snd interests sre not the same as those 
of the younger generstlons snd can* therefore* not 
be deslf. with in like manner. 



Fecte end Fells cies on Aging 

The Tredltlonal View * The tredltlonsl view of 
the sglng In Amerlce hee held that the elderly ere: 
Declining in heelth* euffer from disease or disabl- 
ing conditions* and are financially deprived. Poli- 
ticians snd the news media have done much to paint a 
depressing picture of the "seniors*" based on but a 
very small percentage of the overell population. 
The truth is thst until recently we hsve known very 
little shout this silent majority of older Americans 
snd little hss been done to even try to find out who 
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they really art (Rubuehka * Jacobf, 1980). The eco- 
nomic and health plight of the "elderly" and "frail 
elderly" ha* long been the bench nark for evaluating 
needa and making value aeieaamenta about all older 
cltlxena of our society. 

The Alternative View . Today's senior citizens 
(noatly referred to as those over 65) do have some 
activity limitations, but are for the most part much 
healthier than their prevloua counterparts* The 
value of their asaeta have tripled In recent years, 
and special government funded health care programs 
have resulted In greater financial security for most 
of today's seniors (Robuahka & Jacoba, 1980). 

The more recent literature demonatrates that the 
majority of today 'a senior citizens, on the average, 
are no worse off than the reat of the population. 
According to Compton (1884) • the proportion of sen- 
iors (over 65) considered to have Incomes below the 
poverty line* dropped between 1959 and 1977 from 
15.2 percent to 14 percent. 

Today's seniors are* in fact* healthier, more active, 
make greater use of their leisure time, engsge in 
*ore veried activities than ever before, end have an 
even greater amount of disposable income (USA Today, 
April, 1987). This gives grester insight into the 
importance of knowing and underatandlng how to best 
reach thla growing target market. 



Cohort Classlf lcstlons of the Aging Populetion 

The problem of the fallaclea surrounding the tradi- 
tional view of the elderly la the fact that we have 
not made adequate distinct ions regarding their abill- 
tlea and concerns. Just ss we would not program or 
market product a or leisure services In the same 
manner for children, youth or young adults, we should 
not lump the senior cltiten population all Into one 
grouping. We must realize that each cohort is In a 
distinctly different life stage. Trupp (1985) has 
provided soma identifying labela for claaalfylng the 
aging population, and by adding some descriptors in 
the following wsys, s grester expended understanding 
of each group is possible. 

The "Jet-Setters" . The "jet-setters" are the 
middle sged edult market, roughly claaalfled aa being 
between 30 and 55 yeara of age, and at ill heavily in- 
volved in career and/or parental rolea. Their life 
atylea are diverse and demanding. They nevertheless 
alao have special needs and interests which csn again 
beat be aerved if they are recognised as two sepsrste 
age cohorts ranging from 35 to 44, and then thoae 
from 44 to 54. By so classifying the age groupa, a 
better understanding of their requirements ere pos- 
sible. 

The "Go-Cettera" . The "go-getters" ere those who 
may be retired or aeml-re tired and are generally be- 
tween the agea of 55 and 65. Thla cohort may include 
"empty neetere" ss young ss the 40* s. Those in the 
pott parental atate of the life cycle. They include 
coup lea aa well aa singles and indlvldusls who sre 
physically very active. They not only think young, 
but look and act young. They seek living accommoda- 
tlona as well a* recreational amenities that offer a 
vital lifestyle. This group Is often said to be try- 
ing to recapture their youth or experience opportunl- 
tlea not afforded to them in their younger years. 

The "Good-Lifers" . The "good-lifers" sre those 
who are retired, between the sges of 5 s and 70 (a 
greater percentage are in the upper 60 * s snd 70 ' s) • 



They enjoy the good life, but at a slower psce. Many 
are married couples, but an increasing percentsge 
are singl<* due to death* divorce, or having never 
married. They may be less into heavy physical acti- 
vity and more into entertainment, light recreation, 
hobbies, travel, etc. Don't forget that these 
people are still young at heart. They still feel the 
spark of romance. They want to enjoy romance and will 
seek opportunities which will allow them to do so. 
This age group experienced both World War XI and the 
Great Depression. They are, therefore, more conserva- 
tive and concerned with their money, and expect 
qaullty for the dollar value. 

The "Easy-does-lters" . The "easy-does -It" 
group sre those who sre psst age 65. The majority 
are in their 70's and 80's and have definitely slowed 
down. They may be in good health, but with some 
limitations thst accompany aging, such as poorer 
vision, some loss of hearing, arthrltles, etc. Some 
may be physically impaired and confined to a wheel- 
chair or in need of specialized medical care, but are 
capable of, and even Insistent upon, living Indepen- 
dently snd still desire to enjoy life. They, too, 
are protective of their money, but are willing to 
pay to get quality in service and products. These 
older seniors have not readily bought into the con- 
cept of buying on time. They are more apt to pay 
cash in full for their purchsses. They will shop 
for quality and durability. 

The "Sun-Setters ". The "Sun Setters", also 
often referred to as the "frail elderly", are gener- 
ally conaldered to be those in their 80' s, 90 's and 
even 100' a. A greater percentage are less likely 
to still be in their own homes, but rsther in com- 
munity living hoses or long term cere fecllltlee. 
They are leas sble to cere for their baalc dally 
maintenance, and are in need of more physlcsl, medi- 
cal and aoclal services and care. Financially they 
are not aa well off becsuse inflation has depleted 
their life's savings, and they are austslned mainly 
from Social Security. They nevertheless still have 
leisure needs; and enjoy getting out, entertainment 
type of activities and soclsl contacts. 



Implications 

For the most part, the business world, as wtll as 
the leisure service industry, hsve tsrgeted their 
products and services to the younger, active market; 
while the "older mature" buyera and users have been 
seemingly neglected. Success in the future for 
leisure providers will depend on how well the pro- 
fessionals in the leisure Industry know and under- 
stand thla ever growing population segment. The 
successful programmers snd marketing agents will 
want to "romance" this sglng population by being more 
sensitive to their needs, impairments, and expecta- 
tlona. Each of the various cohorts have different 
needa and desires, but It must slso be realized that 
aa each cohort advancea into the next life cycle 
atage It will never be the same as it wsd for the 
previous cohort when they passed through that parti- 
cular stsge In life. This makes the challenge of 
serving these indlvldusls even more difficult. 



Special Considerations 

The challenge comes then In determining acceptable 
programs and services for each sepsrate age group 
that will provide meaning and satisfaction. Special 
programs which sllow for workouts with less stress 
on weaker, feeble or arthritic limbs are necessary. 
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Activities that will accomodate grei ter socializa- 
tion; tbost that allow seniors to get. together, meet 
new people, share their life experiences and remi- 
nisce and review life's activities are desired. 
Programs where they can share their talents or learn 
new skills are helpful for chose who are retired In 
overcoming feelings associated with no longer being 
productively occupied. This Is another important 
consideration* For the "go-getters" more emphasis 
on the lifetime sport activities Is required. Instruc- 
tional programs on leisure planning, activity experi- 
menting, and equipment purchasing are needs and expec- 
tations that this aging population have. 

Normal expectations in facility design must Include 
such things as hand rails , non-slip tile in corridors, 
steps, and changing rooms. Incandescent lighting 
(brighter, but softer) for those with falling eye- 
sight, softer more appropriate background music » self- 
opening doors, wider door frames to accommodate 
wheelchairs , places for wheelchairs at restaurants 
and theaters, etc. Plants* furnishings and accessor- 
ies that are more appropriate and In tune with the era 
and liking of the senior population. 
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The "goo", life" as it Is portrayed in the American 
dream, Is the vision of one having an abundance of 
time, money and resources to participate in a variety 
of leisure activities and pursuits. The only propor- 
tion of the population who have ready access to these 
three requirements are those who are retired or 
approaching retirement. 

Healthier lifestyles will give tomorrow's middle aged 
and older persons not Just a longer life, but a more 
comfortable and enjoyable one. "Prime lifers" seem 
very confident and optimistic about their retirement 
futures* Not only do they have the greatest amount of 
time, they also have a high level of discretionary 
income to Invest in retirement opportunities. How 
this new target market will best be serviced Is a 
concern of the future. 
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THE MYTH OF COMFORT 
Diniil L. Dust In. San Diego State University 



Abstract 

This psper tskes Issue with the notion that park and 
recreation professionals ought to be committed to the 
Ideal of always providing safe recreation opportunities. 
It challenges the concept of comfort as s desirable end 
state for human beings and makes a case for struggle as 
the essence of living. The paper concludes by implor- 
ing the reader to rethink our professional mission. 



Recently, I was invit d to debate the idee of no-rescue 
wilderness with sever ,1 search and rescue professionals. 
I shuddered. After all, until now my writing about the 
Idea of no-rescue wilderness had been just that— writing. 
But now there would be people present who put their 
lives on the line for others. Would they find me con- 
temptible for what I had to sey? Would they want to 
clean my clock? I fought off the urge to take out some 
Insurance. 

Instead, I went looking for another kind of help. I 
travelled to New England. Maybe If I walked in the 
footsteps of Thoreau I would somehow sense what needed 
to be said. Just as the cold is transmitted through 
the soles of one's feet to chill the entire body, per- 
haps the lew of conduction would channel the essence of 
Thoreau up from the aoll to inspire my entire being. It 
was worth a try. unfortunately, It didn't work. The 
only thing to wind lta way upward through the soles of 
my feet was the heat of en unusually ware New England 
day. 

Disappointed in my footgear, I heeded back to Sen Diego. 
On the wty, however f the Boeing 767 touched down briefly 
in St. Louia, Missouri. It was 103 degrees outside. 
The steward offered his condolences to these de-planing, 
end then turned his attention to the remaining Sen Diego 
bound passengers nestled snugly in the alr-condltloned 
seats. Our dinner choices would be chicken, beef, or 
shrimp Creole. Fancying myself as s risk-taker, I opted 
for rhe laat one. Then, as we winged our wey westward, 
I thought of Joaeph Sax end how just as the automobile 
insulates people from really experiencing the national 
parks ao did thla new jet insula ti me from really ex- 
periencing a 103 degree day in St. Louie, Missouri. I 
chuckled smuggly to myself as I bit into the shrimp. 

7ech! The rubbery excuse for seafood jolted me. Then, 
deja vu. Something out of the past, something I'd reed. 
What was It? Something about a men biting into what was 
supposed to be a sausage only to find it filled with 
flah. What wee it that he had said of hie experience? 
Something like, "it gave me the feeling that I'd bitten 
into the modern world and discovered what it la really 
made of. • .everything slick end streamlined, everything 
made out of something else." And that, in turn, remind- 
ed me of a piece I had just reed in Newsweek . By next 
year, "visitors to the Grand Canyon will not even need 
to venture into the perk to 'experience 1 ite splendors. 
At a $5 million complex going up leee than a mile from 
the park boundary, they can view a 30-minute film of the 
canyon' a four seasons in a 100-foot-hlgh theater. Next 
door, 32 tourists at a time can brave a five-minute 
simulated reft ride through four feet of artificially 
swooshed waters, riding rafts just like the ones reel 
river runners use. 'We'll ahow visitors what they can't 
see by standing on the rim and looking in, 1 ssys. • .a 
spokesman for FORMA Properties, which Is planning simi- 
lar thrill centers outside Tosealte and Yellowstone," 
Whet wee that book, anyway? And who wrote It? Then it 
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hit me! I remembered. The book was called Coming Up 
For Air. And the author — and, just as suddenly, I knew 
exactly what needed to be said. 

You see, in 1949 that same British suthor penned another 
work of fiction in which he predicted the failure of a 
society character xed by warmth, comfort, and the ab- 
sence of strain. That society failed because however 
sppetlzing on the surfsce, once bitten into it waa in- 
herently dlataateful to a human being. The author, of 
course, use George Orwell. And the book waa 1984 . 

No, I am not going to suggest that the kind of life por- 
trayed In Orwell's fiction mirrors the world we live In 
today (temp ting aa it la). But I do wish to direct your 
sttentlon briefly to one of the principal themes of 
Orwell' a book—the myth of comfort. 

It waa Orwell 'a contention that while human beings pur- 
sue comfort in the name of pleaaure, having attained It 
for any length of time they actually find it painful. 
Guy Murchle underscore* this point in his book The 
Seven Mysteries Of Life when he adds, "of course there 
must be millions of people, psrtlculsrly in Earth 9 a 
more materialistic and complacent societies, who reject 
the need for. • .any kind of sarloua struggle In life. 
• .Many of them no doubt would love. . .conscious life 
to be really juat a bed of roses— roses without thorns 
of course— and they imagine they would be happy to loll 
In thorn less roses forever If they actually got the 
chance. But any sensible person could tell you that. . 
•It is certain (assuming they possessed a streak of 
humanity) that the lolling would get so deadly dull 
within a week that they would yearn for something to 
break the monotony: anything, even If it hurt." 

That which makes life interesting to human beings ere 
the contrasts, the conflicts encountered. That which 
makes life challenging to human beings are the problems 
to be solved. That which makes life enjoyable to human 
beings are the struggles sfter all. Remove the contrasts 
and conflicts, remove the problems— Indeed— remove the 
struggles, and you remove the sources of life's interest, 
challenge, and joy. Yot find comfort turned into dis- 
comfort. You find pleasure turned into pain. 

Murcltle telle ua that, "• • .the human soul thrives on 
s challenge or a problem and, once It la atretched by 
struggling with any aort of adversity, It can never 
shrink all the way back to Its original dimensions. 
And so it grows bigger." Eliminate the adversity, 
eliminate the risk, and while in the name of comfort 
you may save the body, you sacrifice the soul. George 
Orwell understood this. It Is no sccldent, then, that 
"the worst punishment in 3984 la to be compelled to 
live." 

Those among you who are committed to comfort, those of 
you who are committed to the belief that the only good 
recreation la safe recreation, thoae of you who are 
committed to protecting recreatlonlata from themselves, 
must therefore consider the possibility that you sre 
Impeding the growth of the human spirit. You must con- 
sider the possibility that you are doing a disservice 
to humanity— however good your Intentions. 

Moreover, I urge you to reconsider what seems to be the 
corrupt nature of the ideel of comfort itself. Orwell 
has Illustrated dramatically for ua how uncomfortable 
a comfortable society con be. Life, It seems, is more 
charscterlstlcally governed oy what Murchle cells the 



"Polarity Principle." I know of no bttttr expreseion 7 

of this principle Chan the thoughts of Villi Unsoeld 

and Ton Hornbein on the submit of Mt. Eva rat t. Having 

raachad tha pinnacle, having conquared tha mountain* 

"Villi and Tom did not try to talk. Thay vera full of 

understanding beyond understanding. They turned off 

the oxygen and stood looking down on the world. Within 

the beauty of tha moment they felt loneliness. Within 

tha roar of tha wind thay felt alienee. Within the 

glory thay felt fear, not for their Uvea, but for the 

unknowns that weighed down on than. Vlthln tha triumph, 

thay felt disappointment that this, only this, was 

Everest, the summit of their dreams. They knew that 

there ware higher summits atlll If they could only see 

them." Just as the answer to every question Includes 

a new question, Just aa the solution to every problem 

Includes a new problem, Just as the conquest of every 

mountain Includes a new mountain to be climbed, so must 

park and recreation professionals realize that the 

safeguarding of recreatlonlata includes new dangers, 

while allowing them to experience danger Includes new 

life. 

What, than, do I want? X want the park and recreation 
profession to reassess Its commitment to the goal of 
providing a system of safe recreation opportunities. 
I want the park and recreation profession to work pro- 
act Ively to expand opportunities for choice. I want 
tha park and recreation profeaelon to promote indepen- 
dent functioning in the citizens we serve. Finally, to 
that end, I want the park and recreation profession to 
sanction tha right to rlak in wilderness In Ita ultimate 
sense. I want these things not in the name of comfort, 
which la a myth, but in tha name of struggle, which la 
the stuff of life itself. 

Fortunately, we do not live in an Orwell ian society. On 
the contrary. If you put much stock in Megatrends , our 
culture Is moving In the opposite direction— from insti- 
tutional help to self help, from representative democ- 
racy to participatory democracy, from either/or options 
to multiple options. Ate we, aa a profeaelon, to be 
dragged along reluctantly In this current of societal 
change? Or are we to lead the way? 

If, ae Nalsbltt argues, Americana are beginning to dis- 
engage from their institutional dependencies and are 
relearnlng the ability to grow on their own, than I be- 
lieve the park and recreation profeaelon has an obliga- 
tion to provide them with the room. We cannot guarantee 
human growth. That la a matter of individual responsi- 
bility. But we can guarantee the environment to nourish 
it. And If we are to extend true freedom to the citizens 
we serve, we must respect their right to succeed and to 
fall. Such freedom is Indeed a risky proposition. But 
I, for one, would not have it any other way. 
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GOLF AS RECREATION 



Gaylan A. Rasmussen, Ilichlgan State University 



Abstract 

When a golf course is built on marginal land It becomes 
Economically productive; when built In connection with 
houelng adjacent property values increase; when planted 
as an arboretum specimen plant material can be observed. 
Walking for pleasure Is still one of the most popular 
forms of recreation snd still Mark Twain said, "Golf is 
a good walk - spoiled ."g 

History aa an Introduction 

The golf equipment has changed aa much as the golf course 
Itself. The ball started as the featherle. The ball 
was made by stuffing the goose feathers* measured in a 
top hat dry, and after they had been watered down atuf fed 
Into a hand sewn leather sphere. As the leather dried 
the ball became hard. Sometimes It was chalked to make 
it more visible. The featherle was replaced with the 
* gutty* in 1848. Many marb'c statues were shipped from 
India in a gum like substance called gutta-percha. The 
substance dried hard and smooth. The erratic flight waa 
corrected as the ball was nicked by the club after much 
use. This led to patterning the ball with a hammer and 
chisel before the ball waa ever used. In 1901 the Has- 
kell ball was conceived In Cleveland, Ohio. A small rub- 
ber compound waa wound with a yarn that was under tension 
and then covered with gutta-percha. Today we not only 
have a model of this type covered with a balata akin but 
also the solid core ball. 

The golf club tas an ancestry that included progenitors 
that resembled the croquet mallet. The 'chloe 1 irons 
could be used aa both a long distance iron when striking 
the ball with the aide or aa a lofting iron when hitting 
the ball with the end. In either caae the handles were 
of wood and longer than the present day clubs. The long 
shafts with the narrow heada must have forced the playera 
to develop a long flat awing. Names usually identified 
the clubs snd would later be replaced with numbers. The 
woods were called the driver, spoon, braaale and the 
baffy. Irona were called the cleek, maahle, nlbllc and 
putter. 

The peg tee was Invented in the 1920' a by a dentist In 
the United States. Before the teeing ground waa identi- 
fied with a box of sand where a 'pinch' of sand waa used 
as the tee. 

Accepting the premise that Scotland is the birthplace of 
golf, the game was played on the 'links 1 of sand or sand 
tare. Often it was played on pasture lands or on graz- 
ing lands. The wind waa the major factor affecting the 
game. However, the knee deep heather and grasses alao 
played havoc. Roman Legionnaires bivouacking along 
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Rasmus* en, G.A. Understanding the Golf Course . Penn St. 
Univ. This reference text waa published at the Penn- 
sylvania State Unlveralty aa a text for the golf course 
superintendents st tending my course In Golf Course 
Planting and Design. This book Is the basic reference 
for this psper. 
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England's cosst would hit pebbles with bent sticks. 
Later, after retreating to Scotland for safety, the game 
waa taught to the natlvea with the use of s ball. Leg- 
end places thla aa one of the flrat golf games p laved. 
History does not plsce ss much importance on the design 
of the course ss it does the equipment used. 

The earliest records show that Edinburgh had a course in 
1744. St. Andrews course wss developed In 1754. The 
Royal Blackheath Golf Club in London (seven holes) was 
built in 1608. It is evident that the organized course 
was developed after this type of open field recrestlon 
wss played. 

King James II of Scotland decreed in 1457 the "fute-ball 
snd golfs be utterly cryed down (crylt dune), snd not be 
used." They Interfered with the srehery practice which 
was their defense for the realm. King James II wss the 
crestor of the first international match between England 
and Scotland In order to discount the two Englishman's 
claim that England not Scotland waa the birthplace of 
golf, King Jcmes II aet uo the match to rattle the dis- 
pute. The Englishmen were trounced; Scotlsnd claimed 
the right to the title 'Home of Golf.'^ 

History records the change in golf aa the game came to 
America In the 1800' s. The St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
February 1889 carried the following version of Scottish 
golf. 

"...a popular Scottlah pea time which afford a lota 
of excitement. No dude can play It because brawn 
and vigor are eaeentlal qualities. The plsyers 
ht**e servants and sometimes run many miles— 
spectators are in the way." 

"To play golf properly we need a very lerge ex- 
pense of uncultivated aoll which is not too broken 
up by hi lis... Having aelected the field, the flrat 
thing necessary la to dig a small hole nerhapa 
one foot or two feet deep, and about four inches 
in diameter. Beginning with thla hole, a circle 
la devised that includes substantially the whole 
of the links. About once every 500 ysrds of this 
circle a hole la dug corresponding to the one I 
have just described. The dealgn la to make aa 
large a circle aa possible with holes sbout the 
same distance apart." 

"The club, of course, Is simply an Instrument with 
which to hit the bell... all of these imnlements of 
the game are designed to fit into the various situ- 
ations In which the player finds himself." 

"At the beginning of play each player places his 
ball at the edge of a hole which has been desig- 
nated as a starting point. When the word la given 
to start, he beta the ball aa accurately aa possible 
towsrd the next hole which may be, aa I have said, 
either 100 or 500 yards distant. As soon ss It is 
stsrted In the sir, he runs forward In the direction 
which the bell has taken and his servant ■ who is 
called 'caddy' runa after him with all the other 



"Golf" in Encyclopaedia Brltannlca, Vol. 10 (Chicago: 
Encyclooaedla Brltannlca, Inc., 1970) o. 549. 
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nine Cools In his arms." 

"Following this general plan Che players go enClrely 
abouC Che field. " 5 

The Foxburg golf course in Pennsylvania was one of che 
established courses in 1885. Mr. Fox had a five hole 
course laid ouC ac his suanar resorC area. The honor of 
the first organisation of golfers goes to the 9 apple 
tree gang' that was celled the St. Andrews Club of Yonk- 
ers. This organisation built Its club in the apple or- 
chard. It waa difficult to locate the holes so sticks 
with the wicker from liquor bottles were placed in th« 
holes.. The use of the wicker as a tradition woulu fol- 
low to the Marlon Cricket Club outside of Philadelphia. 
The Marlon course still uses the wicker to this day. 



The Design of the Golf Course 

Championship Eighteen Hole Golf Courses will use 200 
seres for Che development. However, 18 hole courses 
have been built on 175 acres or on a minimum of 110 
acres of la*.d. One of Che determining factors is the 
type of layout that the course will follow. Housing de- 
velopments have played an important part In determining 
the pattern of play for che 18 hole courses. Still Che 
single fairway with looping continuous 18 holes or two 
looping » returning nine holes require approximately 175 
acres. The core course will require the least acreage. 
The main concern should be one of safety to the players 
and the adjacent property owners. 

A typical routing of the holes for a nine hole golf 
course could be; par 4,5,3,4,4,5,4,3,4 — total par 36. 
A similar pattern of play can be used on the other nine 
holes. This will result in a typical par 72 for eigh- 
teen holes. A rule of thumb is to not start with a par 
three because of congestion at the first hole. An easy 
par four for warm-up is good. A good closing hole of 
par four length could allow the round to be completed on 
a positive note with a birdie. The desire to come back 
is then good. It Is obvious that the terrain, planting, 
water pattern, roadways, utility lines, etc., can and do 
affect the placement of holes. Herein lies the need of 
professional design. Another variable is the variation 
of length within the par 3, 4, and 5 range. The follow- 
ing £ulde Is for the best use when evaluating a hole-by- 
hole layout for length. 

par maximum mlnimums short tees 

3 >250 - 210 
Avoid 260-300 yards-a second shot Is not a full iron. 

4 )440 330 400 
Avoid 440-470 yards-over clubbing sprays shots while 

promoting slow play 

5 60O* 470 576 

Now the distances of the various holes have been deter- 
mined end the par of 71 or 72 has bean achieved with a 
course length around 6,500 yards; it Is time to consider 
the finesse and safety to the design. Planning tips for 
layout sad proximity take into account the center lines 
of parallel fairways should be at least 200 feet apart. 
The holes* If laid out In a triangular fashion will 



"St. Louis Globe Democrat", reprinted In The Glorious 
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avoid all the holes affected in the same way by the wind 
and the sun. 

Circulation on the course is not only the oedestrlan or 
golfer but also Includes vehicular traffic. If we first 
consider the vehicular traffic, considerations for time 
of day, type of use and service vehicles must be consid- 
ered. Maintenance area should be accessible from a sec- 
ondary road and not mix with tb» day or evening use 
traffic. The golfer as a pedestrian should have a safe, 
challenging, yet aesthetically pleasing round. This can 
be accomplished by carefully planning the spatial se- 
quence of movement from the green to the next tee. This 
distance should never be more than 75 yards and should 
not be closer than 20 yards. A good distance Is 30 
yards • 

Grading considerations are as essential on the fairways 
as they are on the greens. Steep slopes In the fairways 
should be perpendicular to the center line of the hole. 
The width of the fairways is approximately 50 yards in 
the landing tone. It should be noted at this time. 
When a particular hole Is to be cut through the wooded 
area, the first cut should be about 40 feet each side of 
the center line. The second cut would be an additional 
20 feet on each side. The third cut would be to feather 
the edge of the woods in order to achieve the desired 
visual effect. By removing the tcees on a seasonal time 
Interval the new edge trees can adapt to the newly 
created environmental conditions. Grading of the 6,000* 
square foot greens should allow 7 pin placements on a 
relatively flat surface. The greens should not drain 
Into the adjoining sand traps because of erosion prob- 
lems. The steep-backed traps guarding the greens should 
be 6-10 feet from the green. This helps the sand from 
being sprayed on the surface of the green by the explo- 
sion shot. The traps can also be used to direct foot 
traffic to ensure golfers will exit from the side or 
back of the greens. One should never be forced to walk 
Into the flight of the oncoming shots. 

Trees are just as effective in Influencing play as a 
well placed sand trap or water hazard. It Is a reality 
that trees get old and die. Sometimes when the natural 
resources around the tree are changed this process can 
be accelerated. Six planting considerations should be 
made when dealing with trees on the golf course. 

1. planting program (season, cost, availability) 

2. scale (size at maturity) 

3. aesthetic factors (seasonal effects) 

4. maintenance/durability (stress tolerant) 

5. environmental factors (succession, associations) 

6. time (growth rates) 



Golf Course Analysis 

In order to be thorough with an analysis It is neces- 
sary to remove all of the subjective feelings for the 
course from your purview. A simple mathematical model 
can be used to ensure the objectivity of the analysis. 
By assigning a number to each step of the analysis the 
considerations can be weighted and can also receive 
partial numeric credit. With a proper evaluation, 
points can be assigned to the overall course layout, 
the effectiveness of the service areas, the maintenance 
areas, as well as the sales and practice areas. A more 
narrow analysis can be done hole by hole. The TEES 
could consider else, turf conditions, levelness, and 
alignment should be considered. The FAIRWAY may In- 
clude adequate landing zones, trap placement and design, 
tree placement and conditions, drainage, etc. The 
GREENS should be concerned with collar conditions, cart 
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path location*, aend trap a, sire, drainage, number of 
pin plecemente, and circulation on and off the green. 
SPECIAL AREAS auch aa unmarked blind apota, settled 
ereaa around tha apr inkling eye tun, compacted aoil 
around tha ball vaahera, etc., could subtract points 
from the area. If the analysis is carefully done the 
'rulaa of thumb' for planning can be checked, i.e., is 
every club in the bag uaad over the courae of the 18 
holme. 

Tha courae rating la a fairly atandard application. The 
united Statea Golf Aeaoclatlon la the rating agency. 
There ere two determinations uaad to eeteblleh the 
courae rating. The flret le dletence. The formula 
reada: 

regular teee totel yerdege + 38.25 - 73.25 
200 

short teee totel yerdege + AO. 10 - 75.10 
200 

Using thle formulae e courae of 7,000 yarde would have a 
rating of 73 and 75 reepectlvely. The everege couree 
ratings ere 71 or 72. The second pert of the re ting 
eye tern la aba tract in that tha rating can be adjueted to 
reflect the difference between formula rating end the 
ability of e ecretch golfer to per the couree. Here le 
where e tough couree deelgn can be reflected in the ret- 
lag. 

Sequencing e couree le more than aligning the holee per 
by per. It eleo Includee implementing e balance of etre- 
teglc, heroic, warm-up, and Redan type holee. Heroic 
holee ere those holee that offer the choice of playing 
conservatively for par or challenging e hatard that 
yields either e poeltlon for a eure per hole or e etroke 
penalty if mleeed. The etreteglc hole requires e car- 
tain performance from the golfer in order to meet per. 
Alternate routes for tha golfer to reach tha green ere 
provided, of couree, with additional etrokee. While the 
wane-up holee ere eelf explanatory, tha Redan holee give 
the golfer the option to pley to their etrengths. Ex- 
ample: The cholcee ere to pley the pin by croeelng a 
hazard or pley to the open green which leevee e long 
putt. Penal holee ere thoee holee that punlah the poor 
ehot. These elow up play end require haserde that don't 
ueually come Into pley. 

Spetlel realization la a concern on the golf couree be- 
cause of tha eeethetlc opportunities that avell them- 
eetvee on the couree. One half the etrokee in e per 
round of golf ere from the teee end greena. Th* views 
on and off the couree from these erees should be consid- 
ered when ellgnlng the holee. The other important aree 
for epetlal realization la with the flow of trefflc from 
the green to the next tee. Thle ehould be e sefe and 
plaeeent experience. Thle can be e time for the golfer 
to notice the wild flowere, the leevee on the tree, or 
the exfoliating berk on the ehegberk hickory. Theee ere 
high Intereet ereea that faeter playare can be allowed 
to play through. 

Tha eupport facilities include the perking lot, the pro 
ehop, the maintenance barne, tha eterter eheck, end the 
sod or tree nureery. Theee ereee ehould not only 
function well but complement the personality of tha golf 
couree. 

The else of the tee le beet determined by the number of 
rojnde played. The U.S.G.A. recommende: Par A and 5 
teee - 100 eq. feet per 1,000 rounde played. Par 3 
teee - 200 eq. feet per 1,000 rounde played. Five thou- 
sand square feet is s minimum for the eree of e tee. 
When facing tha green, the tee ehould dreln to the back 



or to the left side of the green at 1 percent. 

Fairways have landing areas that are most important. 
These areas should be 40 to 50 yards wide about 180-250 
yards from the tee. The par 5 holes will have a second 
landing zone before the approach to the green. In times 
of drought or economic constraints other parts of the 
fairway may be modified to reflect the condition. The 
landing zones should be maintained at a high level. 

Greene before V.V. II were approximately 5,000 square 
feet. Poet V.V. II greena meaeured 10-12,000 square 
feet. The current green*? ere 6-7,000 square feet. A 
green ehould drain repldly but never into the traps. 

The moat common fairway hazards are sand and/or water. 
Turf trape may eleo be used. Trees ere elso effective 
in directing pley. Fairway send bunkers are shallow 
with no high beck. The purpose is to stop the roll but 
not force the golfer to "blest" out of the trap. These 
hazarde ehould penalize the golfer helf e stroke. Send 
trepe et the green have a different purpoee. Some bunk- 
era may atop the ball from rolling Into the creek or 
pond adjacent to the green. Othere may have the high 
hack that will teat the tolfer'e ability to uee the 
sand wedge. In either caee the trepe should be 6-10 
feet from the putting eurfece. Thle is just far -no ugh 
to discourage power certe from driving between the 
green end the trepe end fer enough to limit the amount 
of sand showered on the green with the bunker shot. 

The rough erea on tha golf course le where the majority 
of the treee will be found. Thle le the area of lower 
maintenance end eeeentlal for aefety. When the hitting 
zones from parallel fairway a overlep, the width of the 
rough erea la eeeentlal. 

The Couree Image va. Challenge 

Every golf couree le In competition with other courses 
in the erea. Moat golfere like e verlety of coureee 
but will claim a home couree. Courses may be of 
chemplonehlp length, e nine hole course, en executive 
couree, e per three or e pitch end putt couree. Don't 
try to make the couree aome thing that it ien't and was 
never meant to be. Again, U.S.G.A. recommende 20,000 
to 30,000 people to eupport 18 holee of golf. A com- 
munity with e high leisure time can everege 10,000 
people to eupport en eighteen hole couree. A community 
with e high retirement population will find the long 
chemplonehlp coureee dlecoureglng. Match the couree to 
the playing population. 

Before modifying e golf couree, en understanding of the 
deelgn phlloeophy ehould be undertaken. George Crump, 
the designer of the Pine Velley, said, "A course should 
teet the golfer." Donald Roes copied the links 
epproech he brought from Scotland. "Every golf hole 
ehould be en individual unit end experience." Hugh 
Vlleon deelgnad the Merlon Couree eo that placement of 
the golf bell wee more Important then eheer power. To- 
daye deelgnere eleo have their phlloeophlee. FRANK 
DUANE eeld, "If the natural contoure of e golf hole are 
there end the designer meeeee with them too much, he 
cen never duplicate whatever peculiarity the lend hes 
to offer."- PETE DYE - "The area that looks most 
hazardous offers the biggest rewards." ROBERT TRENT 
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JONES, "The psychology of golf Is Che importance in 
design." JACK NICKLAUS - "Three bssic concepts thst 
have influenced my design efforts: 1) golf is a game 
of precision, not power; 2) green site should be small 
to emphasise the approach shot; 3) 1 believe thst every 
hole should require the golfer to play one very good 
shot to make par and one great shot to make birdie. "g 
Every course has a design theory attached. Some are 
obvious, some are not planned. It is up to the ones 
mho are changing the appearance of the courses to under- 
stand the difference. Develop a design theory for your 
course and incorporate it into a course master plan. 
Lastly, document your intent for those who vill follow 
and wonder why. 

A good market analysis will not only give the course's 
financial status but will give thought to the properties 
adjacent to the course boundarlea. Climate determines 
the length of the season. The northern statea will 
have 40,000 rounds a season. The middle states will 
have 60,000 and the southern statea 90,000 rounds per 
season. g This puts an emphasis on the off-season, 
revenue producing activities. 

Cone true t ion of courses vill also vary in different 
parts of the country. The average cost of construction 
per hole in 1979 for the dally fee courses ranged be- 
tween $17,000 and $25,000. The private country club 
cost as much as $83,000 per hole., 0 Water on the golf 
course is easential. The American golfer is expecting 
the brush-like turf in excellent condition. A sprink- 
ling system will range from $50,000 to $300,000, depend- 
ing on the degree of automation. 



worst in a golfer. With this in mind, the happy, posi- 
tive attitude of the ranger monitoring the course can 
bolve a lot of problems before they occur. 

Attractive nuisances can be anything that invites the 
public to participate in an activity where the necessary 
equipment or facilities are dangerous. The Intent may 
be good snd in harmony with the main use. However, 
there is no excuse for nonverbsl lnvltstlons to danger- 
ous situations. 

Design and Isyout problems on the golf course can and 
do occur — the tee too close to the incoming green » 
the overlapping landing zones or the teeing zone of one 
hole in the line of flight of another tee or green can 
all constitute poor design. This usually occur ^ when 
courses sre modified by design novices. It will slso 
occur on courses that have s land mass too small for 
the number of holes or services thst sre provided. 
Golf cart paths poorly placed will also cauae problems 
In that player behavior la dictated and led In the 
direction of the paths. If these paths sre in conflict 
with the play of the hole, the course is liable. 

It Is Important to remember there are no ehort cuts to 
safety. Use the necessary consultants to ensure the 
professional strstegy on the course while guarding 
against mental errors In Isyout snd design of the 
course . 



Recreation Liability and the Golf Course 

Negligence is a hard word. But whether it Is an over- 
sight or it just didn't look that bad deecribee the 
legal basis for the lav. Negligence occur a in equipment, 
on facilities, in communications, services, and on the 
site with construction - or simply with the design. 

The equipment may be old and starting to rust out. Some 
of the parte may be worn. The part that la worn may be 
the 'S f rings on the swings or the tie-rods on the golf 
cart. The reeults of theae overlooked areas can have 
the same results - lav suits. Another area of concern 
Is the wrong equipment in use on the site. K-Z Go Golf 
Cart Company atate in their literature that the three 
wheeled carta should not be used on the hilly golf 
courses. u 

Nothing will replete the common aenae of player judge- 
ment. The moment of anger that trlggera the action of 
hitting the ball Into the foursome shead of them is 
slwsys dangerous. The design of the course will not 
have an effect on this type of sccldent. Player atti- 
tude la an individual concern. Slow play, inexperience 
and bad manners on the course can all bring out the 
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Uses of Computer Assisted Instructed (CAI) In the 
area of leisure education were discussed. Background 
Information regarding CAI, Including definitions, 
problems, and benefits, were provided. A map and 
compass tutorial was also discussed. Reconmendatlons 
for future effects by recreation professionals 
Included: (a) use, adapt, and develop software, (b) 
complete review before using, (c) evaluate efforts, 
and (d) monitor future CAI efforts carefully. 

A review of articles pertaining to computer use In 
recreation Illustrates that writers have dealt 
almost entirely with applications relating to 
enhancing management functions (I.e. Shirley (1980), 
Howe (1982), Saunders (1984), Beeler (1984). In one 
of the few articles addressing the computers ability 
to directly provide leisure services to clientele, 
Hayward and Farl*/ (1984) point out that most 
agencies are still using computers solely as a 
management tool. The 1986 NRPA conference at Anaheim 
underscored this trend, as speakers tended to 
emphasize the computer's ability to Improve 
departmental functioning, stressing such uses as: 
(1) data processing, (2) word processing, (3) graphic 
presentations, (4) data communications, and (5) data 
storage. Speakers discussed a variety of software 
progams specifically designed for recreation 
departments In these areas, as well as ways to adapt 
general software programs (i.e. Page Maker, MacPaint, 
etc.) to fulfill the functions listed above. 
However, as evidenced by the large and enthusiastic 
crowds attending these computer seminars, recreation 
professionals are realizing the potential of the 
microcomputers and are Interested In maximizing Its 
use. One application that has, on the whole, been 
Ignored, yet has great potential to benefit 
recreation deprtments, Is Computer Assisted 
Instruction (CAI). CAI has the potential to 
facilitate the direct provision of leisure services, 
particularly In the area of leisure education. 

This article was formulated to provide recreation 
professionals with background Information regarding 
CAI, Including definitions, problems, and benefits. 
In addition, a CAI project developed for a recreation 
department (teaching map and compass skills at an 
outdoor recreation agency) Is discussed. Despite the 
fact that there Is presently much activity In the 
area of CAI, the newness of the field accounts for a 
relative paucity of studies detailing the strengths 
and weaknesses of CAT. A key study regarding CAI Is 
a National Science Foundation Study by Kurllk et al., 
1983. Kurllk and his associates found that computers 
do seem to make a difference academically* Based on 
SI Independent evaluations, they found that computer 
based teaching raised student scores on certain 
standardized tests from the 50th percentile to the 
63rd percentile. Students also developed positive 
attitudes toward course work and the computer Itself. 
Brown, 1985, confirmed the Kurllk study, finding that 
computer based teaching significantly raised scores 
1n computer literacy, social studies, and language 




One of the reasons that learners In the studies 
mentioned above may have Improved Is that computers 
have the ability to provide frequent drill and 
practice, monitoring, and feedback. As Bear (1984) 
mentions, drill and practice are extremely Important 
components of a useful teaching strategy. Combined 
with appropriate assessment, feedback, and corrective 
action, drill and practice programs are powerful 
teaching tools. 

Another reason computers may be valuable tools for 
Instruction Is their ability to motivate learners. 
Waldrop (1984} points out that the computer rewards 
and motivates learners In a number of different ways. 
First, the learntr Is rewarded by the use of the 
machine Itself. Second, the learner Is rewarded by 
the content In the computer module. This type of 
reward has, therefore, two kinds of reinforcement for 
the learner. CAI first holds the attention of the 
learner until mastery of the subject occurs. Then 
the learner Is rewarded by the content of the subject 
Itself. The courseware and subject then become 
Interesting In their own right. Use of CAI In a 
variety of recreation classes appears to have the 
potential to not only Increase participation but also 
retention of participants as a result of this 
motivational power of the computer. 

Good CAI pertinent to recreation Is presently scarce. 
Creating CAI Involves presenting content, designing 
displays, and managing technical matters. As 
Steinberg mentions In Teaching Computers to Teach (an 
excellent book designed for people wanting to develop 
CAI), 

"You, the author, plan the Interaction: design 
the questions, anticipate learners 1 responses, 
and provide appropriate feedback. You create 
dynamic effects In Individual displays, retaining 
one part of a display while erasing other parts, 
and making diagrams "grow" step by step while 
engaging learners In an Interactive dialogue 
about what's happening. You decide who will 
control the learning: the student, the computer, 
the classroom Instructor, or some combination of 
these. You write the computer program and 
eventually produce the final product, the lesson 
the learners will actually use." 

Developing a lesson, particularly the first one, 
takes a great deal of time. However, systems for 
developing a general Instructional design process 
have been generated for CAI. An author-prompting 
system Is an Interactive system that enables authors 
with a minimum knowledge of programming languages to 
create a CAI lesson. The system prompts the author, 
asking what messages are to be displayed, what 
answers to accept as correct, what feedback to 
display depending on specific answers, etc. An 
author-prompting system cal led "Tutor-Tech" has 
recently been Introduced that Is specifically 
designed to allow Instructional designers to create 
an unlimited number of tutorials and quizzes. This 
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software Is characterized by ease of usage and was 
recently used to design a computer literacy tutorial 
for recreation students (Gray 1987). 
The recent development of a CAI program for Outdoor 
Programs, a component of Campus Recreation at San 
Diego State University (SOSU), Illustrates the 
advantages that can result from using the computer to 
help deliver a recreation training program. Outdoor 
Programs offers numerous outdoor trips to SDSU 
students, faculty, staff, registered alumni, and 
guests. Volunteers from the university comnunlty are 
recruited to lead these trips. Among Its offerings 
are backpacking and hiking trips to remote wilderness 
areas. Trip leaders need to be competent In basic 
nap and compass skills before undertaking such 
outings. The ability to perform such skills are 
orienting a compass and readlnp a topographic map are 
required if trips are to De efficiently and 
effectively, as well as safely run. Additionally, 
participants often desire Instructions In orientating 
skills or have forgotten these procedures through 
lack of use. After conducting a survey of the 
volunteer group leaders, It was apparent that they 
were Interested In participating In a workshop once 
again If opportunities for structured practice, which 
were previously lacking, were provided. Taking Into 
consideration the computer's motivational power, as 
well as Its capability of providing powerful 
tutorial and drill and practice programs that give 
appropriate feedback and corrective steps, It was 
decided to offer a map and compass skills workshop 
which would be supplemented by a CAI tutorial 
program. 

The CAI module was developed with "Mentor Curriculum 
Editor", a tutorial software program that runs on a 
Macintosh microcomputer. This program Is designed to 
enable Instructors to add a variety of Information to 
"Mentor" texts. For example, graphics, vlteodlsc 
visuals, Macintosh created art, and personal software 
programs can all be Installed within a "Mentor" 
tutorial. In the map and compass skills tutorial, 
pictures of a compass, created In "MacPaint" (a 
Macintosh graphics program) and stills of a 
topographic map from a videodisc were transferred 
Into the tutorial to help clarify points discussed In 
the text. To custom design a course using "Mentor" 
requires no knowledge of programming languages. It 
does require an understanding of the Macintosh, 
although this familiarity can be gained by spending 
approximately 16-20 hours working with the Macintosh. 
This map and compass skills course takes the learner 
through a step-by-step training program that Includes 
five lessons (called excursion): (1) Identifying 
compass parts and their functions, (2) orienting a 
map, (3) setting compass bearings, (4) obtaining 
bearings from a topographic map, and (5) plotting 
bearings on a map. Learners are able to choose 
which, If any, of these self-paced excursions they 
would like to take and then are given quiz questions, 
which provide the learner with practice opportunities 
containing appropriate feedback. 

Experiences gained In developing recreation-oriented 
CAI and a review of the CAI literature allow for the 
following generalizations: 

(1) CAI, when designed well and used as a 
supplement to additional Instruction, 
produces significant Improvement in learner 
achievement. 

(2) Learners exposed to Instruction supplemented 
with CAI, probably retain the material 
better than learners receiving only 
traditional Instruction. 

q '3) CAI appears to be particularly effective 
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with low ability or disadvantaged learners 
(4) Learners exposed to CAI may develop more 
positive attitudes towards computers, 
instruction, and the subject taught. 

CAI appears to offer advantages to recreation 
professionals who teach clients (including special 
populations) in areas of leisure education ranging 
from outdoor education to arts and crafts. However, 
a number of Important issues need to be addressed. 
More substantial research on CAI is needed, including 
recreation applications of CAI to special 
populations. Additionally, reasons why CAI are 
responsible for positive effects need to be examined 
more fully. Realizing that the main restraint on the 
future use of CAI In recreation settings Is the high 
cost of quality software development, cost effective- 
ness needs to be accurately measured. 

Given the above scenario, It would seem wise for 
recreation professionals to begin exploring CAI more 
fully by: (a) using and adapting high quality 
software whenever possible, (b) target Its use only 
after review of all pertinent factors, (c) Incorpo- 
rate an evaluation component Into all najor 
applications of CAI, and (d) monitor future CAI 
efforts carefully. 
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Abstract 

Recreational programs can only benefit by Improving the 
obeervatlonal proceee that le being ueed by todsy's 
administrator. The purpoee of thle article le to 
Introduce relative concepte of management and supsr- 
vlslon that have been found to be effective In both the 
buslneee world and the world of educational reeeerch. 
Thle ertlcle offers an eppllceble eyetem of theee con- 
cepte to the adminietretor /supervisor to bs ussd In ths 
svsluatlon procsss of rscrsstlon Isadsrs and programs. 



In ordsr for rscrsstlon programs to Improvs, ths quality 
and sffsctlvsnsss of ths supervisory procsss for ths 
rscrsstlon Issdsrs must slso Improvs. This lnvolvss sn 
on-going procsss of opsn communication bstwssn ths 
admlnlstrator/supsrvlsor and ths rscrsstlon isadsr. To 
enhance ths succsss of this reletionahip, one can look 
toward ths productlvs supervisory tschnlquss that have 
surfscsd In both today's buslneee world and ths world of 
educational rssssrch. Nsw themes of management and 
supervision srs dynamic , but slmpls In sppllcatlon. Ths 
roots of ths thsorlss lis In two major srsss: (1) pro- 
duction, and (2) sttltudss about self, job snd compsny 
(Moulton, 1985). To lnsurs s good recreational program 
(product) and to maintain an sffsctlvs rscrsstlon Isadsr 
(sttltuds about self, etc.) s systsm of supsrvlslon 
needs to bs sscsbllshsd. 



Clarity of Goals 

Before an adnlnletrstor Supervisor begins an obeervatlon 
of s rscrsstlon Issdsr s prsobssrvstlon planning 
conference should tsks placs. This confsrsncs Is 
assigned to sstsbllsh goals and guldsllnss that will bs 
ussd In the upcoming obssrvstlon. Ths Ons Mlnuts 
Msnagsr (Blanchard * Johnson* 1982) » has clssrly shown 
ths business world how to bs an sffsctlvs msnagsr by 
sstabllshlng ons mlnuts of gosl ssttlng. Though this 
la not to suggsst that this prsobssrvstlon confsrsncs Is 
only ons mlnuts In length, It Is suggsstlng ths imp or t- 
ancs of goal ssttlng. Ths goals of ths obssrvstlon 
could include sny or sll of ths following: 

1. Ths objsctivss of ths obssrvsd rscrsatlonal 
activities. 

2. Ths rslstionship of ths obssrvsd sctlvltlss 
with that of ths ovsrsll rscrsstlonal program. 

3. Ths Intsrsctlvs procsss bstwssn ths rscrsstlon 
Issdsr snd his psrtlclpsnts. 

A. A spsclflc dsscrlptlon of items or sctlvltlss 
on which ths rscrsstlon Issdsr wants f sedback. 

As ths goal ssttlng tekee piece, sn sstsbllshmsnt of 
trust should bsgln to dsvslop bstwssn ths supervisor 
and ths rscrsstlon issdsr. Rssssrch suggsst that If 
supsrvlslon Is to bs meaningful, than It should bs ss 
non-thrsstsnlng ss posslbls (Gllckman, 1981). 



Ground Rules 

Ones ths gosls of ths upcoming obssrvstlon srs clssrly 
sgrssd upon by ths supsrvlsor snd ths rscrsstlon Issdsr 
thsn ths "ground rulss" or ths mschsnlcs of ths obssr- 
vstlon should bs dscldsd. It Is suggsstsd that this 
should lncluds ths time of ths obssrvstlon* ths isngth 
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of the observation and the place of the observation 
(Goldhammer, et.al, 1980). Other specifics for 
carrying out the observetlon can also be discussed at 
thle time. This could lncluds items such as where ths 
supsrvlsor should locsts during ths obssrvstlon and 
will ths supsrvlsor lntsrsct with ths participants* etc. 
This prsplsnnlng will hslp eliminate ths "snoopsrvlslon" 
tschnlquss thst hss long divided ths observer and ths 
obssrvss. 



Ths Observation 

Ths sdminlstrst or /supervisor armed with ths prsobssrv- 
stlon sgrssmsnts should observe ths sctlvlty objectively. 
Ths supsrvlsor *s commltmsnt to ths rscrsstlon Issdsr Is 
thsn clssrly dsmonstrstsd. This typs of obssrvstlon 
whether summatlvs or formative provides sn avsnus 
through which quality analysis snd asslstsncs csn be 
glvsn to ths rscrsstlon Issdsr. Ths mors systematic 
this obssrvstlon is, ths mors analytical ths procsss 
bscomss snd thus It be comae less judgsmsntsl. A con- 
csrn for ths gosls of ths progrsm snd ths rscrsstlon 
Issdsr must bs shown. 



Analysis of ths Obssrvstlon snd ths 
Fostobssrvatlon Confsrsncs 

Aftsr ths obssrvstlon of ths rscrsstlon Issdsr snd his 
sctlvltlss* ths supsrvlsor must sit devn snd make ssnss 
of ths collsctsd obssrvstlonal data. Ths supsrvlsor 
thsn plans ths postobssrvstlon confsrsncs with ths 
rscrsstlon isadsr kssplng In mind ths sgrssmsnts that 
wars sstsbllshsd In ths prsobssrvstlon confsrsncs. 
Following ths lsad of rscsnt thsorlss of businsss, such 
ss Hsrssy and Blanchard 1 e (1977) Situational Lssdsrshlp, 
ths supsrvlsor csn change ths lssdsrshlp sty Is he will 
uss In ths postobssrvstlon confsrsncs , dspsndlng upon 
ths maturity lsvsl of ths rscrsstlon Issdsr. This Is 
not to suggsst that ths rscrsstlon Issdsr Is immature, 
but to Indicate that people are individuals snd ons 
lssdsrshlp styls Is not always sffsctlvs for everyone. 
Ths postobssrvstlon confsrsncs bstwssn ths supsrvlsor 
snd rscrsstlon Issdsr should lncluds s review of ths 
supsrvlsory or obssrvstlonal procsss to determine if 
ths prsststcd guldsllnss wsrs followsd. This confsrsncs 
should slso lncluds a vsrbsl rswsrd. Blsnchsrd snd 
Johnson (1982) have Indlcstsd thst, "fssdbsck Is ths 
brsskfsst of champions." Frslslng Is ons of ths most 
powsrful ways to glvs fssdbsck. If ths supsrvlsor 
wants to hslp ths rscrsstlon Issdsr rsach his full 
potsntlal, ths supsrvlsor must cstch him doing something 
right and prslss him for It. It Is obvious that If ons 
csn dlrsct rscrsstlon Isadsrs* "who fssl good shout 
thsmsslvss," thsy will csrtalnly Incrsass ths possibility 
of producing good rssults»" (Blanchard 6 Johnson* 1982, 
p. 46) l.s., happy rscrsstors and quality rscrsstlonal 
programe. With this posltlvs approach to ths obssrv- 
stlonsl procsss* ths post obssrvstlon confsrsncs should 
concluds with s plsn for future Improvements of ths 
issdsr 1 s skills snd progrsm. This plsn Is a collabor- 
ation of Idsss snd Input from both ths supsrvlsor and 
ths rscrsstlon Issdsr. As notsd In Flgurs 1, supsr- 
vlslon Is ongoing* cyclic In nsturs, ever trying to 
Improvs. 
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Effective supervision Is of perenount lmportence to the 
success of any program. Too often edmlnlstrstors heve 
taken an edversery role In the supervision of 
racreetlon programs and In particular recreetlon 
leedert. This article suggest that recreational edmln- 
latretors can develop effective techniques of super- 
vision by epplylng soma of the successful managing 
techniques that ere being used In business end 
t duett ion today. Prectlce end theory must be 
compatible If real problems ere to be resolved end/or 
improvement Is to result. By netting deer goels and 
establishing guidelines for the supervisory process • 
both the supervisor end the recreetlon leeder equally 
participate In the evaluation of the totel program. 
The prtobttrvttlon and pott observation conferences 
suggested In this article ere designed to allow open 
lines of communication and to eliminate the "we vs. 
them 11 ettltude that has long been essocleted with the 
methods of supervision. This open dialogue should 
focus on the total Improvement of the recreational 
program. 
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WILDERNESS ACCESS: RIGHT 



Donald U. Peterson, Sin Di 

t 

ABSTRACT 

This paper exaalnes policies related to the Aaericsn 
wilderness. It suggests that there la • great need to 
reconsider the current spprosch to granting access to 
the wilderness. The paper proposes tighter restric- 
tions based on visitor knowledge snd visitor skills. 



INTRODUCTION 

An outdoor recrestlon researcher snd s wildlife 
preserve tlonl st were having s discussion about the 
difficulties of measuring the "quality" of a wilder- 
ness experience when the researcher turns to the 
preservationist snd says: "You know, you realnd as of 
a nan In a darkened rooa looking for a black cat that 
Isn't there." The preservationist sailles and answers 
back: "Is that so? Well you realnd ma of s aan who 
c la las to have found the cat." 

This story reminds me of the current search for the 
"perfect" solution to the problems of wilderness 
access. Wilderness managers ask: "How many people 
can enter a wilderness srea before It ruins the 
experience and the srea?" Researchers reply with 
carrying capacities snd esoteric descriptions of 
visitor satisfactions and motivations. 

The National Forest Management Act of 1976 , Section 
219.18(a) Joins the debate by mends ting that wilder- 
ness management aust: 

Provide for Halting and distributing visitor use 
of specific areas In accord with periodic es ti- 
me tes of the maximum levels of use that allow 
natural processes to operate freely and that do 
not Impair the values for which wilderness sress 
were created (Manning, 1986). 

The 1976 Act, however, Is aablguous at best. Did the 
fraaers of this set really believe that area managers 
would someday be able to agree on sn operational 
definition of the "values" for which wilderness areas 
were created? Highly unlikely. The truth Is that no 
one can "know" the as x In urn levels of use as long as 
use Is tied to human values. We may learn to restrict 
access In wsys that si low for the "natural processes 
to operate freely." But to suppose that there Is a 
magic formula that will tell us when we have reached 
the maximum number of visitors that allow for the 
natural process to operate freely snd still retain the 
values for which wilderness was created la like the 
aan In the darkened rooa who claimed to find a black 
cat that wasn't there. (To even suggest that we 
"created" these wilderness areas Is tribute to our 
Infinite vsnlty.) Assuming we somehow were able to 
learn the precise vslues the frame rs had In mind when 
they pulled this alrsculous creation off, we would 
still be no closer to the solution of wilderness 
access. Wilderness managers, would probably agree 
that a personal, Individual "sense" of privacy In a 
natural setting Is one the vslues for which the 
Aaerlcen wilderness was created! ?]• Yet, ss we know, 
the definition of privacy varies between Individuals 
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snd even more so between groups. Some people object 
to any contact with other visitors, whereas others do 
not seem to mind relstlvely frequent encounters. 
Where does this leave the policy maker searching for 
numbers to give power and credibility to the magic 
forauls? Is It possible, ss the story suggests, that 
eventually we will coae to believe that we have found 
"the" carrying cspsclty of an area. And given the 
pressures of time and popula tlon to maximise use csn 
we assume that the policy maker a sre more likely to 
lesn toward definitions of privacy that allow for more 
frequent contact? A higher carrying cspsclty? Where 
does that leave us? More Importantly where doea that 
leave the wilderness? How can we know that s higher 
carrying capacity Is a more accurate Interpretation of 
the values for which wilderness was "created"? 
Although the concept of carrying capacity Is now 
accepted as an important component of outdoor recres- 
tlon management, the concept has been challenged 
because It falls to sdequstely acknowledge the 
Importance of value judgments (Msnnlng, 1986). 



The Premise 

This paper exaalnes the need to reevaluate our 
wilderness access policies and the philosophical 
orientations that drive the policy-making processes. 

This psper proposes that American land use policies In 
general and wilderness access pollclss In particular 
are forauls ted on principles which threaten and damesn 
the Integrity of our natural world. More specif ic- 
slly, wilderness access policies sre rooted In the 
principles of: (1) Ega 11 tarlsnlsm* -which has been 
Interpreted to mean that all people have an equal 
right to enter the wilderness; (2) Aristocentrism-- the 
belief that human beings sre the center of the 
universe; and (3) Utilitarianism- -s closely related 
principle which values plants, animals, and matter In 
direct proportion to the contribution they make to 
human goala. 



Egalitarian! sa 

The Aaerlcsn people have made It clear that they 
believe It Is morally wrong to deny equal opportuni- 
ties for access to public Institutions, orgsnlzstlons, 
areas and facilities. There can be no doubt that all 
wilderness access policies aust reflect this long 
standing principle. However, this does not aean, as 
many would have you believe, that all people have an 
equal right to enter a wilderness ares. Admission to 
public universities snd other public Institutions Is 
limited to people who meat predetermined criteria 
which has been established to protect the Integrity of 
the Institution. Even driving a csr requires s 
license. Slallsrly, entering s wilderness sres Is s 
very speclsl esrned privilege: not a right to be 
given. The only right Involved, Is the right of 
"equal opportunity." 
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At present, wilderness access policies srs not 
discriminatory. All one has to do to eater the 
wilderness is pey the men end get in line. The only 
difference between access policies of the local zoo 
end the Americen wilderness is the visibility of the 
barriers that contain the animals. 



Arlstocentrlsm 

The aecond principle that has negetlvely Influenced 
wilderness eccess policy is tied to our erlstocentrlc 
ettltudes towerd the interreletlonshlps that exist 
between nan and the forcea of nature end the natural 
environment. At one point In our evolution es e 
species there wes e degree of mutual respect between 
us end the wilderness that aurrounded us. Whatever 
equality that once exlatad between sen end nature has 
been replaced by a hlarerchlcel scheme that glvea 
graeter status to human beings than It does to the 
non-human world. It la a simple statement of feet to 
note that we have coma to believe that we have con- 
quered the nature 1 world for our own purposes. And, 
unless they ere made of atone, the people who formu- 
late policies releted to wilderness ere Influenced by 
this erlstocentrlc philosophy. Even the most 
11 terete, most empathatlc lover of the outdoora cannot 
totally eacepe the teechlnga of culture. We see 
oursei-es es the protectors, the manager a of 
wilderness. Although this is not Inherently evil or 
dysfunctional, It la my view that these feelings of 
superiority inevitably influence wilderness policies 
in weys that denlgrete the Integrity of wllderneaa. 



Utilitarianism 

Finally, we must quae t ion the wisdom of, and the 
extent to which wllderneaa acceaa policies ere predi- 
cated on the utilitarian pramlaa of "the greeteat good 
for the greeteat number." How meny of our policy 
makers intsrpret the "greeteat good" In terms of 
visitor setlsfectlon end the "greetest number" in 
terms of visitor demand? 

Perhaps the moat powerful Influence on wllderneaa 
policy making originates from this utllltarien view. 
Wllderneaa la valuable becauaa It providea eacepe, 
exerclae, relexatlon, aoclal contact, strengthens 
femlly unity, builds egos* feeds our neglected 
eltrulsm, relieves boredom, leeds to self equalisa- 
tion (peek experlencea/f low) , and providea apirltuel 
growth. Wllderneaa la something we have "created" end 
therefore it la something we cen give to our children. 
It is something we cen point to with national pride. 
In ahort, wllderneaa has becom* en objective entity 
aubject to the lewa of science end man. The future of 
wllderneaa la questionable ea long ea we continue to 
velue wllderneaa primarily for its instrumental 
features. 



Conclusion 

We have come to regerd the plenet es our own p^rsorel 
spaceship. Captains of eternity, stewerds of the 
realm, lorda of the earth, ao to apeek. Our errogent 
ettltudea towerd nature end the plenet la dangerous. 
The plenta, the animals, end the lend that define the 
parameters of life ea we know it deserve e better fete 
than we aeem to have in a tore for them. With 
epologles to John F. Kennedy, perhaps it is time that 
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we ask**not whet the plenet cen do for us, but what 
can we do for the plenet? 

As a starter, those of us who are concerned about the 
wilderness cen continue to view ourselves es public 
servents, puppets of public demend or we cen view 
ourselves es informed leeders dictating policy as a 
matter of public trust. Secondly, aa professionals, 
we need a brooder view of the Importance of wilder- 
ness. To be sure, wlldernesi is important, in part, 
beceuae it la uaeful to us; but to eaaume that its 
primary velue cen be reduced to maximizing human 
aetlafectlona while sustaining ecological integrity Is 
limiting. It is very unlikely that we will ever fully 
comprehend the renge of values Inherent in wllderneaa 
end It la time to look beyond current management 
models. Perhaps we need to think of ourselves more es 
wilderness edvocetes end less as public servents. 



Recommends tlons 

Wilderness managers, outdoor recreetlon researchers, 
end others Involved In the policy-making process need 
to reeve luate what I have choaen to cell en age li- 
ter len approach to wllderneaa acceaa. Not everybody 
deserves to enter e wilderness eree. Access to e 
wilderness eree Is e privilege end, es such, should be 
restricted to individuals who can demons trete en 
understanding of the eree' a ecoayatema and the Impect 
that their preaence will have on that ecosystem. 
Access to e wilderness eree should be restricted to 
individuals who have the epproprlete equipment to 
minimise impact. Acceaa to a wllderneaa aree ahould 
be reatrlcted to individuals who have the necesaery 
skills to minimise Impact. 

The egelltarlen epproech implies that wllderneaa 
visitors (I prefer the term patrona) will be required 
to complete educational requisites end pess skill 
tests. It elso implies that equipment will be checked 
before eech visitation. This epproech obviously 
Invites charges of elitism end wernlngs that "Big 
Brother" la just around the corner end, el though I am 
sensitive to these concerns, it seems prefereble, in 
terms of wilderness eccess at leeat, to err in the 
direction of too much control rether the:i too little. 

In addition, wilderness ma nag art £ outdoor recree- 
tlon reaeerchera need to focus lore attention on 
visitor behaviors, visitor motivetlona, end visitor 
ethlca, both to the goal of rea trie ting acceaa end 
monitoring visits. In my view, we need to come up 
with better weya to characterise end identify the 
klnda of visitors that deaerve to enter the 
wllderneaa. 

Finally, the queatlon erlaea, how well prepered are we 
ea wllderneaa managers end reaeerchera to make the 
herd philosophical choices that drive policy? I have 
the feeling that there la a greet need for meny of us 
to pauae for a moment end reflect on our own 
philosophical orientation. To what extent la our own 
rationality clouded by the culture we live in. Aa I 
aee it, aoclety has only one option: we muat return 
the status we heve atolen from nature before aha takes 
it back at a terrible coat. We did not creett 
wllderneaa, if anything, she eree ted ua. Wllderneaa 
la not oura to give— eny more then it la a gift to be 
clelmed. Wllderneaa la our friend, a veatlge of hope, 
e symbolic reminder of the enormous latent power of 
nature. At a time when we ere struggling to cope with 
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depleted ozone layers, nuclear disaster, toxic waste 
end ecid rein we could use such e friend. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF PARENT/TEACHER PARTNERSHIPS UTILIZING HOMEWORK 
AND THE "LEISURE TIME" OF STUDENTS AND PARENTS 

Alan Maynes and Burton K. Olsen 



Statement of Problem 

The purpose of this study was to develop and evaluate 
a partnership model between teachers and parents , that 
utilized the "leisure time" of parents and students* 
This model was set up and administered in Piute School 
District's Elementary Schools during the 1985*86 
school year. 

Sub-Problems 

Evaluate and report the impact the "partnership model" 
had on the Piute School District's Elementary Schools 
during the 1985*86 school year by: 

1. Reporting on teacher opinions and perceptions 
of the model* 

2. Reporting oa parent opinions and perceptions of 
the model* 

3* Reporting on the model's impact on teacher, 
parent and pupil's time; including effects on 
"leisure time." 

4. Analyzing academic gains achieved by using the 
model. 

Hypothesis 

This study posed the hypothesis that there was no sig- 
nificant difference in the quality of education in the 
Piute School District's Elementary Schools between 
using the "partnership model" and not using the 
"partnership model." 

Summary 

A review of literature was conducted and it was found 
that the general public has of late become very 
concerned with a national decline in academic achieve- 
ment. There has been a push by the education 
community to retum to excellence. Parents are 
concerned and desire involvement in their children's 
education. It was found that parental involvement 
fostered better home/school relations and increased 
achievement. Parent involvement methods and the 
learning effects that resulted are areas where very 
little specific research has been completed. As 
indicated by Walberg, Epstein , and Moles, enough 
interest and information on the parent/school 
partnership methods of involvement exist to justify 
extensive research work in the varying areas of this 
relationship. 

A partnership model to help teachers enlist the 
assistance of parents by way of homework was developed 
and called "We Care." The design of the model was 
very simple so that it could be effectively operated 
year after year, keeping cost low, taking little time 
from teachers , yet enlisting parental involvement. 
The "We Care" model enlisted the aid of parents by 
sending home a letter from the teacher on a regular 
basis informing the parent what objectives needed to 
be learned and encouraged the parent to work on these 
objectives at home with their pupil. This model was 
operated during the 1985-86 school year in Piute School 
District's Elementary Schools. Funding to cover 




postage, paper, and to pay each teacher was sought 
and obtained through the "Business as Partners in 
Education" program from the State Office of Education. 
After the conclusion of the partnership letters to 
parents, parents and teachers were interviewed to 
gather the necessary survey data. The ITBS tests given 
semi-annually by the school district at the state-nonn 
dates were used as the academic measure. The tests 
were scored and the results were tabulated. The 
survey results were tabulated and the comments 
weighted. All these data were then entered into the 
computer for statistical analysis. 

Findings 

There were four major findings in this study: 

1. All (100 percent) of the teachers felt the 
model was worthwhile, with 50 percent being 
very positive. 

2. Ninety-one percent (91.4 percent) of the 
parents found the letters helpful, with 82.8 
percent of the parents indicating they became 
more concerned about their child's education 
as a result of the letters. 

3. There was not a clear relationship between the 
amount of time parents perceived they were 
spending with their child on homework and the 
student academic achievement. Parents re- 
sponse "same" may be more time than another 
parents response "more." This question was 
asked but parents could not reliably report 
the amount of time they spent with their child. 

4* At an alpha level of .05 there were significant 
gains in academic achievement obtained during 
the treatment time. 

Conclusions 

Ch the basis of the data presented the following 
conclusions are made: 

1. Making parents more aware of what is happening 
in school seems to be of more importance to 
parents than teachers. 

2. Parents desire to be informed, and appreciate 
the school taking the time to do so. 

3. Parents are willing to help their child, even 
to the point of giving up some of their leisure 
time. 

4. Involving parents in their own children's 
education, making them a partner, can increase 
academic achievement. The "We Care" 
partnership model is very simply implemented 
and costs little in extra time on the part 

of both teachers and parents. 

5. These data cannot establish the exact causes 
of those academic gains reported under findings 
number four; however, the "We Care" partnership 
program has definitely positively influenced 
the attitudes of parents and educators. 
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The following recommendations are suggested as a 
result of the findings and conclusions of this study: 

1. Involving parents as partners can increase 
academic performance and should be encouraged. 
The involvement does not have to be complex or 
time-corsundng. A single letter on a regular 
basis can tap the reservoir of parental love, 
time i and assistance* This researcher recom- 
mends that models of this nature may be 
worthwhile alternatives to more coqplex 
educational programs. 

2. Informing parents does make a difference in 
parents* and pupils* attitudes toward school and 
should be encouraged. Many parents want to 
help but .do not know what to do or how to do 
it. It is reconmended that teachers give ideas 
to parents enlisting and encouraging their 
involvement. Has will make the parents a 
partner with the teacher in the child's educa- 
tion. The result would be a positive step in 
greater cooperation, courtesy and appreciation 
between hone and school. 

3. It is reconmended that this subject be studied 
more extensively. Ihe treatment needs to be of 
longer duration. A study of several years 
would result in a better understanding of 
inc^ased parental time and assistance and its 
effects, and permanent attitude changes in 
parents, students, and teachers. A study is 
needed to determine how Mich the students could 
be pushed with parental assistance. Some 
questions that need answering are: What can 
and cannot be done by parents? fchat is the 
limit to the anoint of time parents are willing 
to spend? How much time is beneficial? 

4. A study indicating the level of parental 
leisure time spent with students could help 
parents assess hew much time invested on their 
part will improve their children's education. 



Ihe hypothesis that there was no significant difference 
in the quality of education in the Piute School 
District's Elementary Schools between using the 
"partnership model" and not using the "partnership 
model" is rejected. There was a significant difference. 
The partnership model created called "We Care" made a 
significant difference in the quality of the education 
in the Piute School District's Elementary Schools. 

Parents care and are one of the school's greatest 
assets. As a result teachers need to take the time to 
be so organized that parents can expect certain things. 
If teachers do take the time and courtesy to involve 
the parents in their child's education* tremendous 
gains that enhance education and push for excellence 
result. Many teachers have negative feelings about 
parents. This probably results from the majority of 
parent -teacher contact being when the parent's kid is in 
trouble. The average parent who never hears from the 
school will readily give up nuch of their leisure tine 
for the education of their child if they only were 
given a little direction in what they should do. It is 
amazing, but all it takes is a simple letter cm a 
monthly basis giving parents some objective and they 
do the rest because, "They Care." 

*ror additional information please contact Dr. Burton 



Concluding Statement 
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STRESS MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS FOR RECREATION EDUCATION 
Ttd Coleman, Ph.D. , Utah State University 



Ovtr tht past several years In our modern U.S. society, 
Individuals from all walks of lift have become 
increaalngly Interested In their health. Although many 
people art uncertain as to exactly what an overall con- 
cept of health entails* most seem to realise that there 
Is more to good health than simply a fit and trim body. 
While activities such as jogging and aerobics have be- 
come more and more popular* many Individuals are still 
searching for that aspect of life and health which can 
help them feel balanced and stable. 

No one can deny that proper maintenance of the physical 
dimension of health Is of utmost Importance. Yet other 
dimensions — social * mental* Intellectual, and 
spiritual — need attention as well If Americana are 
serious about achieving optimal health status. Within 
the mental dimension alone are a number of elements 
which have a major Influence on our health, not the 
least of which Is that enigma called "stress." 



Stress Defined 

Glrdano and Everly (1979) have stated that "stress" Is 
a term "used mostly In physics to mean strain* pressure* 
or force on a system. When used In relation to the body 
cells, It describes the effects of the body reacting* 
that ls v the buildup of pressure $ the strain of muscles 
tensing. . .a fairly predictable arousal of psycho- 
physiological (mind/body) systems which* If prolonged* 
can fatigue or damage the system to the point of mal- 
function and disease." Stress can U either positive 
(eustress) or negative (distress)* depending on Its 
source and the perceptions of the individual being 
stressed. 

Beck (1986) and others have described the effects of 
distress and suggested that recreation professionals 
may provlHe a "viable antidote to stressful living." 
In order to do so* such professionals should have a 
working knowledge of stress* Its causes* and Its 
relationship to overall mental and physical health. 



Stress and Mental Health 

Mental health can be described as both a condition and 
a process — a condition of well-being and productivity* 
and a process of adjusting to stresses* changes* and 
processes of life. Mental health* then* Is not simply 
the absence of problems* but rather the way in which we 
deal with the problems we face from day to day. Mentally 
healthy people are those who* among other characteristics* 
generally have an accurate perception of reality* 
basically trust themselves and others* and work to achi- 
eve self-actualisatlon — to become the very bast they 
can be (Reed-Flora and Lang* 1982). 

Physiological and philosophical pursuit ef Individual 
growth and maintenance have been described by Mas low in 
his "Halrarchy of Needs." He states that higher-level 
aspirations such as belonging and esteem cannot be 
addressed until the more fundamental physiological and 
safety needs are met. Although basic requirements are 
similar in all persons* methods of satisfying those 
needs vary widely among Individuals (Edlln and Golanty, 
1982) • 

Striving* often unsuccessfully as we see It, to achieve 
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a balance among lit* rally hundreds of physical and 
mental demands can lead to unresolved Inner conflicts, 
feelings of Insecurity and Inferiority, and diminished 
self-esteem. Such conflicts and feelings do not Imply 
that one Is mentally unwell. The fact remains* however, 
that life Is much easier when we can see the stressors 
in an overall perspective and somehow determine which 
are Important enough to justify our expenditure of time 
and energy. And although each person Is different* most 
can learn and apply various techniques which will help 
In reducing the consequences of undesirable stress. 



Stress Managemec" Techniques 

Payne and Hahn (1986) have compiled a list of what many 
experts consider the most successful methods of coping 
with distress. These are presented for both personal 
and professional consideration — the recreation pro- 
fessional may find them useful In setting an example of 
effective stress management (Beck* 1986) 0i In under- 
standing and working directly with clients or program 
participants • 

Relaxation Tralnlnt Is a method of helping people learn 
to control their individual physiological reactions to 
stress. Several methods of Identifying Individual re- 
actions to stress* Including biofeedback* have been used 
In connection with this method. Muscle tension-relax- 
ation training and transcendental meditation are forms 
of relaxation training. It Is also Illustrated by the 
following "relaxation response" steps promoted by card- 
iologist Herbert Benson: 

* Sit quietly in a comfortable position. 

* Close your eyes. 

* Deeply relax all your muscles. 

* Breathe In through your nose and mentally say the 
word "one" as you exhale through your mouth. 

* Do this for 10 minutes* maintaining a passive 
attitude. 

Physical exercise Is one of the body's best ways to 
handle emotional stress. Under physical stress* the 
body produces endorphins* which are opiate-like sub- 
stances that help people naturally feel good. Moderate 
aerobic exercise of any type* of 20 to 30 minutes dur- 
ation* three or four times per week should be sufficient 
to produce a noticeable change In most people's reactions 
to stress. 

Dietary considerations may play a role In the management 
of stress. It Is Important to determine Individually 
whether various foods contribute to stress reactions. 
Some indlvlduala appear to be especially sensltve to 
foods which tend to stimulate the central nervous system* 
e.g.* caffeine* and foods with a high sugar content. 

Hurry sickness substitutes nay reduce the 111 effects of 
stress for Type A Individuals. The following suggestions 
by Friedman and Rosenman are summarised by Payne and 

Hahn: 

* Reduce your sense of time urgency — slow down. 

* Try to listen quietly when others are talking to 
you. 

* Reduce poly phasic thinking — concentrate on one 
thing at a time. 

* Take time to offer sincere thanks to people who have 
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helped you. 

* Salic tc as many persons ss often ts you ctn. 

* Move sort slowly. 

* Improve your speech by expending your sentences. 

* Hold your opinions more loosely. 

* Seek lonellnees for yourself occeslonelly. 

* Try to be setlef led with concepts es opposed to 
specif 1< facte. 

guided Imagery la e aodern tera for what Noraan Vincent 
Peals called "positive thinking." It Involves "seeing" 
ooe'e self la a poeltlve, deelrable light, perhaps 
controlling stressful situations eucceesfully. 
Although not everyone aay find e epeclflc guided Imagery 
coping technique valuable , the following suggestions 
may be helpful: 

* Find e quiet time and place. 

* Try to relax and free your Bind froa cluttered, 
nagging though te. 

* Create an image of relaxation » eecurlty, and peact 
In an environment of — support. 

* Envision youreelf participating, reepondlng, and 
succeeding In just the manner you need to have 
control over your etreeeore. 

* Visualise youreelf receiving joy and satisfaction 
from your sjcceee in managing your etreee. 



Almost anyone can perform stress management techniques 
and experience e relative degree of euccees as a reeult. 
The real key, however* le to develop the attitudes 
associated with succeesful etreee management. This Is 
no easy task; It takes prectlce and pereeverance , 
repeated analysis, aesessment, evaluation, and focusing. 

Long-term euccees with strsss management techniques also 
takes commitment to the concept that we ae Individuals 
have personal responalblllty for our own heelth and 
well-being. This involves the development of e 
balanced perspective on life and Its myriad of stressors. 
Val Christ ens tn summed It nicely when he outlined two 
basic rules for stress management: 

1. Don't sweat the small stuff. 

2. It's sll small stuff. 
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CHINA: A STUDY OF ITS COUNTRY AND LEISURE 
PART OF PACIFIC RIM COUNTRY 
COMMITMENT TO ADVANCED STUDY OF LEISURE 

Larry L Nttl» University of Ortgon 



Abstract 

Between August 16th tnd September 5, 1987, t de lege t ion 
of 20 park and racraation professionals rtprtttnting 
15 different states and the Cltisena Ambassador's 
People-to-People Program treveled to the Peoples 
Republic of China. t vae hosted by China International 
Tourist Service with endorsement at the highest level 
of their government through the Ministry of Sport and 
Culture. This article is aerely e brief of the 
eoaalderable H senaory overload 11 experienced by the dele- 
get ee. Side trips to Tokyo and Beppu, Japan and Seoul, 
Korea were Included before and after the ten days in 
three of China 'a major cities — Beijing, Shanghai and 
Wuxi (also referred to as the Garden City). The People- 
to-People delegations repreeentlng the United Stetee 
have treveled extensively in foreign countries with a 
msjorlty of their delegatlona chooeing the People's 
Republic of China. Thie was the flret such delegation 
representing our dleclpline. The observations below 
are not exhaustive but ere meant to cover a number of 
the arees discussed * witnessed, or pressntsd by some 
of China' e national recreetlon end sport heroee. 

The profeeelonal delegation tour and this rsport el lows 
for a brief discussion of s totally new academic thrust 
instituted at the Unlverelty of Oregon* Department of 
leisure Studies and Services — an area of etudy 
entitled Pacific Rim Studies in Leisure and Tourism. 
This is both a curriculum area of study and an organised 
method of piecing maetere and doctoral etudente from the 
United States and Pacific Rim Countries together to 
advance the current * limitsd body of knowledge. 

Mote: Caution ehould elways be voiced when talking of 
a foreign country, its people* culture and customs, not 
to present observetlons as facte and to appear as an 
authority. This is sspeclslly true when dealing with 
Asian Culture es compered to ths Vest. There are com* 
plete differences in "mind set" between the two. No 
where is this caution more important and imperative than 
with visitors to s country for Isss than three weeka. 
However, impressions ere important and are of value. 
They are shared here with two primary goala in mind: 
(1) to bridge continente and culturee and (2) to under- 
stsnd mors fully and spprsciate greatly the uniqueness 
and similarities of the Aalen population. 



Introduction 

The delegation team for the United Stetes sntsrsd Chins 
with expectations and precept ione of what this vsst and 
historically significant country would be like. Severel 
included: the lergenass in terms of gsographlcal sits 
and population; the pride of lte people in being the 
proported Inventors of such things ss the flret compass* 
eerliest gunpowdsr* ssrllsst pspsr* invention of 
printing and the flret moveble type; the limitations of 
sport end recreation facilities es we know them; the 
relative sbssncs of orgsnissd sport; s commitment to 
culturel arts such as calligraphy* music, opera, etc. 
These views were upheld* but flret. • . 

Some fects. . • 
As s primer to our discussion I have sst forth some of 
the facts reported to us to give you e brief feeling 
fotvaoae of the perceptions listed above. They heve 
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been gleaned from three major sources: 

1) Pamphlets, U.S. Stete Depertment Background Notes, 
end On-site Discussion Notes* collected before end 
during the tour. 

2) Mathews* Jey end Llnde. One Billion: A Chine 
Chronicle , New York: Random House (Bel lent ine Books) 
1983* pp. 430. 

3) Kaplan, Fredrlc. The China Guidebook , (7th ed.), 
New Jersey: Euresle Press, pp. 736. 

*** China hae one fourth of the world's populetlon end 
is emerging through its Open Door Policy es e major 
force. 

*** Forecesters foretell of the turn of the century es 
being led or guided by the Pec if ic Rim countries with 
China es e centrel force of influence both beceuee of 
its site, and commitment. 

*** in China currently* ell share in the poverty* few 
share in the weelth. 

*** There ere over 80 percent of Chine's residents in 
the rural countryside end the remaining 20 percent in e 
reletivaly small number of cities; ninety percent of 
the people live on seventeen percent of the lend be- 
cause sixty-six percent of the eree le either mountsin- 
ous or neer desert. 

*** About ten percent of the lend is cult ive ted; most 
of that exiete in the see tern and southern eree. 

*** China is the world's third lergest country in total 
eree (3.7 million sq. mil.) behind the USSR end Canada 
respectively. It is slmost as large es the Europeen 
Continent* 

*** Twelve different countries share China's 14*000 
mile border: Afghanistan* Bhutan* Burma* Hong Kong* 
India* Laos* Mongolia* Nepel* N. Koree* Peklsten* USSR* 
end Vietnam. 

*** Chinese is the only modern lenguege written entirely 
in nonphonatlc ideogrephs. The national language of 
China is Mandarin with a Beijing dlelect. There ere 
other dlalecte including Cantonese, Shanghalnese, 
Fujlenese end Hakka. 

*** The history of the printed word hes been enhenced 
by the early developments in Chine. Peper wee flret 
made in China about 1800 yeere ego. Five hundred yeere 
Ister* expanded printing was initiated with the inven- 
tion of the cerved wooden blocks (circa 680 A.D.) end 
the further development of moveble type (circa 1180 
A.D.) 

*** Chine le considered the oldest continuous major 
world civilisation* with records dating beck about 
3*500 yeers. Eerly edvences ere credited to the form- 
uletlon of e unique system of bureeucretic control 
related to agriculture providing an adventege over the 
nomadic end hill cultures of the day. 

***Ideology of Confucius (551-479 B.C.) and a common 
written lenguege further enhenced the culture as one to 
be emulated. The commitment to be e gentleman, to have 
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personal virtue, a devotion to a family » just let and 
tha extension of the accountability of one's family 
through their spirit are central and long held Confucius 
ethics. 

*** Guanxl: (Go-on- She) This term cropped up several 
times In the literature and our discussions. Loosely 
interpreted It represents the bridging of relet lonshlps 
— individual and community. This means that families 
are extened, that there Is a closeness between urban/ 
rural, that It is the human dimension that Is central 
to purpose in life. The Mathews' state, ". • .The 
Chinese obsession with human feelings, their ties to 
family and neighborhood, their commitment to the simple 
idea of being Chinese, somehow bind together the world's 
most populous nation. China is a small town of one 
billion people. • • (Guanxl) has no valid English equi- 
valent. • .in China it frequently refers to face to face 
personal ties and Influence with other people." (p. 4) 

*** Xlu-Xl: (Show-She) This is one of the best kept 
secrets of China relative to western knowledge. It is 
their counterpart to the Latin Siesta: a one to two 
hour nap In the middle of the day. On our tour we wit- 
nessed little of this because they do not slow down when 
It comes to serving tourists. However, in civil circles 
and beyond, the Institutionalization of a xiu-xi is well 
established throughout the country. The sign above the 
waiting lounge in the Shanghai railroad station read 
"xui-xi rooms." 



Five Broad Observations 

There are countless observations that could be made. 
The two books cited above constitute over one thousand 
pages of excellent information. For purposes of this 
paper, five broad areaa are singled out and briefly 
discussed. This Is merely a sampling but glvea a flavor 
of our experiences. They include: 

I. Rational Perspective; a fatalism or dynamic cycle 
II. Chinese Language; hie tor leal pera pec tive and the 

difficulty of use 
III. Educational Perspective; limited proportional 
numbers 

IV. The Nature of Child Discipline 
V. Food, Food, Food 

I. The Dynastic Cylce — East /West Dlfferencea 

"Seven times down - Eight times up. . ." — Chinese Pro- 
verb. 

A perspective of the Inevitability of change and Ita 
varied direction la a aenae one geta aa the history of 
China la uncovered for the tourist. Looking at the 
specialneaa of the capital merely aa an illusion: 
Beijing— huge, laid out over 3000 yeara ago. Capital. 
Tian'anmtn Square— Gate of Heavenly Peace; historic 
site, noted by scale and location to the Great Ball, 
Museum, etc. 

The Forbidden City— Home of Ming and Qung emperors 
(1368-1911); grand in scale, acope, craftsmanship, etc. 
Temple of Heaven— Historic, architectural gem, now a 
city park. 

Summer Palace— likewise one of China 'a largeet parks. 
Tha Great Wall— Built during Qlng Dynasty (221-207 B.C.) 
300,000 men ten yeara to complete. Extended and Improved 
during Ming Dynasty (1368-1644), 4000 miles long. 

This history and these accomplishments are moat signifi- 
cant. One has to see them and many other national 
treasures to fully appreciate the richness of their 
Q i. However, Mathew'e (p. 13) states, the Chinese 
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are obsessed with the past". • .In part because there is 
so much of it- The longest continuing civilization in 
the annala of mankind. China can document Its history 
back to the Shang Dynasty, thirty-seven hundred years 
ago. • .(and over the centuries) rising and falling so 
many times. They have survived so many empires, rebel- 
lions and invasions that anticipation of change has been 
an all purpose national myth and a political philosophy. 
Historians call this the dynastic cycle. • ."It la a 
whole system of thought, much different than the con* 
dltlonlng for Americans who have witnessed continued 
material progress. In China they have been conditioned 
to accept calamity, and await the next climb up the 
roller coaster. Seven times down, eight times up. 

II. Chinese Language— A Writing Nightmare; recent 
changes 

Chinese is probably the oldest and most commonly used 
language In the world, but it now seems close to a 
nervous breakdown. (Mathew's, 1983, p. 93) The Chinese 
lifestyle Is different from the Western world In many 
ways— Language is a major variant. Chinese symbols or 
Ideographs are not phonlcally baaed but depict an object 
or idea. This was beneficial for such an ancient and 
large country with many dialects— providing a common- 
ality beyond dialects. This baa lent itself to a beau- 
tiful written history— but the system Is totally in- 
efficient with between 4000 and 5000 characters in 
common use and each aeparate and distinct. Scholars are 
required to memorise up to 10,000 such characters. Enter 
Plnyin (phonetic spelling) . In 1979 the revisions were 
made officially, adopting the official Chinese Roman- 
alphabet spelling system. (Our blggeet adjustment was 
in recognising that Peking — the capital, is now Beijing 
and the popular southern city outside Hong Kong of Canton 
la now called Guangthou.) These are major changes, all 
caused by the recognised need to gain an alphabet to 
someday be able to use a typewriter. The typewriters In 
China would not be recognised by a Westerner. They are 
rare, big, slow and inefficient. 

Two incidents relating to language usage ; The most 
popular Chinese spoken language. Mandarin, Is very 
difficult to master let alone learn quickly because It 
Involves nc sly tones— high, rising, low and falling. 
We were give the same response often to our questions 
or requests. In Chinese it sounds like May 'guan shee, 
which liberally interputed mesne "No Problem. " An 
abaolutely necessary word, becauae of the noted hospi- 
tality of the people la Xle Xie which mesne Thank you. 
Both theae simple phraaee were met with embarrassment as 
we expressed the right words with the wrong tones which 
totally changes the meaning. 

As an illustration: A Canadian diplomat In Peking was 
said to have practiced how to aay the simple three letter 
word "wen" which mesne "to ask" to his attractive young 
teacher. He waa trying to simply say "I want to ask 
you..." When pronouncing the word "wen" in the phrase 
the young teacher blushed and asked the diplomat if he 
really wanted to kiss her? Then he tried yet another 
tone. "Wo Yao wen nl..." Now you want to sat 11 me, was 
her reply. 

The eon of authors' Mathews of One Billion learned early 
the difference In tonal pronunciation. With just a 
slight difference In pitch, the same phraae that says 
"I am seven yeara old" changed Into "I am an orange soda 
pop." vp* 100) 

III. Educational Structure 

Current Education: Compulsory education extenda only to 
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grad« five (with 93Z enrolled In the flrtt grade 
nationally). Leteet flgurat ('83) thow Chat eixty-five 
parcant finlah primary achool. It ia acknovladgad that 
thara ia a raal diacrapancy between rural and urban 
education. Hhlla a atrong attempt vaa mada to apraad 
tha knovladga to tha countryaida during tha Cultural 
lavolution dacada (1966-76) it accompliahad littlt. 
Currant Mlddla and High School: About aixty-flva 
million atudanta ara anrollad In China 1 a 3-yaar junior 
and 3-yaar eenlor middle achoola (agtt 11-17). About 
300,000 (or 5X) of tha aanlor aiddlt achool graduata 
( IX of China* a college-age population) galnad edaleelon 
to college. During tha Cultural lavolution many 
collagaa and unlvereltlee vara cloeed. Two yaara aftar 
tha revolution vat over, 1978 , China 'a collagaa and 
unlvaraltlaa choaa antranta on tha' baala of etandardlsed 
antranca exaainatlone and academic cr it aria rathar than 
on political criteria. China now haa ovar 700 collagaa 
and unlvaraltlaa. 

IV. Tha Nature of Child Dlaclpllna 

Tha dalagatlon vaa lapreeeed with tha compliant natura 
of tha youth throughout our Aaian experience. Savaral 
racraatlon laadara va mat addraaaad tha leeue. No ona 
placed at apaclflc an answer at tha following author- 
Itlaa clttd in Ona Billion (Mathew'e, 1983, p. 155). 
"... Yala ptychologlat Willima Keeeen aaya elaply, 
Chinttt chlldran alaply ara battar bahavad. • . (thty 
ara) txtraordinarily polaad and vall-bahavad. • .thty 
grttt vltltort warmly. Thty racalva conaldarabla 
phytlcal contact batwaan chlldran and adult t. Paranta 
and grandpartntt oftan hold chlldran on thalr kneee, 
aallt or axchanga glancta with thaa. Thia craataa tlaa 
which faw chlldran vith to braak. A acholar and eoae- 
tiatt diplomat who llvad In Ttipti, Hong Kong and 
Faking obaarvad that tha child bahavior la dua In larga 
part to r- Confucian htrltage, which Inalata on moder- 
ation* p* nd tranquility In tha hoaa, with aldara 
alvayt obt/ed. Ruth Jidtl (Woman and Chlldran Cart In 
China) wrltaa that "Chlnaaa chlldran aaaa to profit froa 
a conaanaua about how thay ahould ba ralaad. Thty 
auffar littlt of tha conflicting advlca that boabarda 
American paranta. Chlnaaa taachara traat chlldran Juat 
at thalr paranta do, axpactlng "good bahavior, cooper- 
ation and obedience." 

V. Food, Food, Food 

"For the people, food equale heeven." — Ancient 
Chinttt Frovtrb 

It le ebeolutely imperative that any dlecueelon of 
recreation, leleure and the general obeervatlons of 
China ;e major pa t time bt centered on food, ite produc- 
tion (the major enterprlee of the country le egrl- 
culture), dletrlbutlon (carte ere carrying food every- 
where in pleln elte of all), preparation (the elldee 
will ehow the food 1* not only for consumption— it le 
for show), and conauaptlon (allow conaldarabla tlaa for 
the 6+ couree aaale). China vatchere report thuely: 
"...aomething fundamental about Chlneee ociety: Ite 
perpetual obeeeelon with food. Probably no other 
people, not even the French, lavleh ae much thought and 
attention on food, Ite production, ite dletrlbutlon, its 
preparation end, moet Important, Its conauaptlon." 
(Mathewe, p. 307) 

"•• .prodlgloua amounte of manpower ere required to feed 
China 'e billion mouthe: 80 percent of the vork force 
ara pttttott, working full-time in the flelde. In the 
United Statae, by coaperleon, the fera population makee 
up 3 parcant. • .Chink counte ita population In terms 
of "mouth*" inttttd of "heede". The Chlneee word 
"oopuletlon" coaaa out ran kou, llterelly "man-mouth." 
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(Mathews , p. 308) 



Commitment to the Advanced Study of Leisure 
in the Pacific Rim 

The University of Oregon, De pertinent of Leisure Studies 
end Servlcee inetltuted a speclel erea of study in 1985- 
86. It le called the Program in. Pacific Rim Studies in 
Leleure and Tourism. Briefly, there are five retlonale 
for the development of euci an er^e of etudy: 

Firet» the prograa acknovledgee the rapid expenelon of 
both developed (I.e., Japan) and developing (i.e., Korea, 
China) count ritt In both travel, tourlem end the expended 
concern for and uae of leleure. 

Second, the prograa eeeka to bring togtther tvo groupt 
ofttn dlttlngulthed by their different language pro- 
ficiency; U.S. graduate etudente and their foreign 
counterparte who are intereeted in edvanced leieure 
education. By coaaltlng dedicated elote for eelected 
graduate etudente froa Pacific Rim countrlee, the pro- 
graa reeuJte In a think tack of advanced degree etudente 
who have experience In, and a commitment to, an expanded 
undere tending of the dlfferencee and eimllerltlee of 
leleure betveeen theee two broadepread culturee with lota 
of Sub-cultural dlfferencee. 

Third, the prograa will eerve ee a focal point for 
dedlceted reeearch In croee culturel reeeerch related 
to euch areae ae travel, tourlaa, economic development 
in the leleure aarkete, land uee patterns, innovative 
prograa development, cultural varlente and tlaa uae. 
This reeearch le eorely needed and will fill a great 
void. 

Fourth, the prograa will allow for the foreign etudent 
an opportunity, not only to etudy In the United Stetee 
and at one of only a dozen or eo doctoral degree grant- 
ing Institutions, but also will realize the added benefit 
of etudylng with their counterparte f rem other Pacific 
Rim countrlee. Of couree, etudente from the United 
Statae will benefit from the dlveree experience of this 
collective group. 

Fifth, the ovtrtll value of thle program will be the 
enhancaaant of underetandlng tnd the development of e 
network between leleure educatore of North Aaerlcen and 
Pacific Rim countrlee; eemlnare, workshope, faculty 
exchangee, etc. can be an outgrowth of such a network. 



Key Polnte and Obeervetlone: 

To help augment elldee, the following topic outline 
hlghllghte key eubjecte: 

Dlveree Leleure Pureulte: Many and varied 
Taljlquan 
Strolling 
Shuttlecocks 
Gardening 

Chlneee Cheee - "xlengql" 
Finger exercleee 

What Mathews* cell "Escape" in their book One Billion 
Food 

The ARte 

Movie e 

Muelc 

Reeding 

Fund and Games 

Humor 
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Impromptu Leisure Activities— a cultural phtnomtnon 
Children's Palaces 

Mueeume/Cultural centers 50,000 59 70,000 throughout the 
country; Joublad In tha past 5 years; 90,000 amateur 
drama troupes; 2 million parformars (70,000 In rural 
araas) 

Frlandahlp Stores 

Beijing and Shanghai dlffarences 

Golf-now three; two outelde Hong Kong, one near Baljlng 

Amusement parka-all wl thing tha past 5 years 

English print materlale of China- 
Bel jlng Review (North American Edition) 
China Pictorial (their Life Magazine) 
China Sporte (their Sports Illustrated ) 
China Reconstructs (vary Nationalistic) 
China Tourism (like Nat. Geo.'s Traveller ) 

Trains and commerce oucolde of Shanghai 

Tan an man Square 

Mao's tomb 

Gttidee: their collective support and Individualism 
National Symbols of accomplishment: Impressions of... 

Madam PanDoe, first woman to climb Mt. Everest 

(Qomolangma Peak) 
Madam Cho, Woman 1 0 volleyball Captain; two Olympic gold 

medals 

Wang Fushou, flrsc man to climb North Face of Mt. 

Evereet; General Manae*r China International Athletic 
Tourism Corp. and Secty. - General of the Mountain- 
eering Association. 



Appendix 

Aa illustrations of tha advancing economic (capltalletlc) 
developmente vitnaeeed in The People f e Republic of China 
attached are two temple of tha commitment made by tha 
Chineee to focus on leleure management and contemporary 
prlnclplee. Appendix A is an advert leement from a 
brochure handed out to commemorate the grand opening of 
an amusement park in Wuxl, China. Tha large lettering 
mays "...Quality Service Comes Flret. N Thie could be 
the advice and couneel given by Petere and Watterman 
—the "prophets" of Excellence In Management. 

Appendix B is an advertleement from the China Dally 
received In our room each day during our atay In Beijing. 
It shows the portion of an ad depleting apartments avail- 
able near the Temple of Heaven. Note eeveral points 
made by this ad. (1) thla is In Beijing, China. (2) 
What Weetem Influence does this show? (3) The Japanese 
inveetment is common and prominently dieplayed for both 
the apartment complex and tha tennie center. (4) There 
are few single purpoee recreation facilities in China; 
this la a relatively new development to have an Indoor 
tennie court tor tenants. (5) Note that tha apartmente 
are not for sale but only for rent. (6) While not 
specified, the structure In the lower right-hand corner 
le a propoeed golf driving range; rare in a country with 
only three golf courses. Here again, tha Japanese 
influence. 
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APPENDIX A 



ENJOY YOUR COMFORTABLE, MODERN LIVING 
in a brandnew quality apartment 
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UTAH STATE PARKS - A LEGACY LOST? 

John A Knudson, Jr. and L. Dale Cruse 
University of Utah 



Abstract 

'Utah has been blessed with an abundance of natural 
resources. The state Is rich In unparalleled scenic 
beauty that Is as varied as the Interests of those who 
have come to enjoy It. This great natural wealth 
provides unlimited opportunities for outdoor recreation. 
Residents and nonresidents alike have pursued and 
enjoyed these opportunities In a state park system that 
Is nearly as diverse as the scenery and the recreational 
preferences of Its visitors. For many years the Utah 
Division of Parks and Beer sat Ion has met the demand for 
services • provided facilities, and accommodated the 
changing needs of Its clientele. In 1984*85 there 
seemed to be a crisis brewing right in our own backyard. 
Utah State Parks wars in desperate need of help. Many 
park areas and facilities were seriously dstsrloratsd 
due to heavy use and a lack of funding to make necessary 
repairs. Some were no longer able to meet health and 
safety codee. Many facilities had aged and were no 
longer able to meet the current recreational needs of 
park users. It was felt that some areas might have to 
be closed unless a financial solution to the crisis was 
found. 

The Legacy 

Our ancestors, the early pioneere, recognised the value 
of outdoor recreation. As early as the mid 1800' s thsy 
began investing in the development of recreational sltss 
on the Great Salt Lake. Leisure pursuits became an 
Important part of the pioneer lifestyle. This legacy, 
eetabllshed by ur ancestors. Is inherent in our own 
valuae and traditions. It Is our responsibility to 
enhance and pass on the legacy to future generations. 
As was so eloquently stated by John Pltsgereld Kennedy, 
"It le our teek, in our time, and in our generation , to 
hand down undiminished to thoss who come after us, as 
was handed down to us by those who went before, the 
natural wealth and beauty that Is ours." 

The Benefits of Recreation 

Although it may be argued that substantial physical and 
psychological benefits may be derived from participation 
In recreational activities, It Is obvious that there are 
extensive economic benefits. Total recreation expend- 
itures In the United Stetee ere estimated to exceed 
$250 billion annually (AALR Reporter, 1986). Out-of- 
state tourism to Utah in 1986 generated just under $2 
billion worth of expenditures. This provided $425 
million in salaries for some 47,000 Jobs, and over $110 
million in state and local taxes. (National and State 
Tourism Study - Oct. 16, 1987). 

Utah's future sconomic development le e high priority 
for Governor Bangerter and other key governmental 
officials. The state's natural resources will bs ths 
focus of this development. An increased economy and new 
Jobe le e primary concern, ee le the protection and 
enhancement of the quality of Ufa for Utahn's and 
visiting frlende. The eeeentlel contribution thet etete 
parks make to the overall economy le often overlooked. 
The economic benefits of recreational expenditures ere 
significant locally, ae well ee stats wide. Ae the 
recreational dollar la filtered through locel businesses 
and communities, it's totel value to the etete begins to 
multiply many fold. 




As Utah prepares to enter Into e new period of economic 
and population growth. It le imperative that the economic 
role of our etete perks and the importance of recreation 
and it's critical relationship to ths development of the 
etete 9 e natural reeourcee be sap ha sized. 

The Creation of Uteh Stete Perks 

The state legislators must have been ewere of the 
relationship bstvssn recreation, the economy, and the 
quality of life in 1957, when they created the Stete Perk 
Board and the Division of Perks and Recreetlon. The 
Division's responsibilities were then, and ere now: 

1. To develop e long range comprshenelve plan and 
program for the acquisition, planning, protection, 
operation, maintenance, development, and wise use 
of ereae of scenic beauty, recreetlonal utility, 
historic, ercheologlcel or scientific Intereete, to 
the end that the health, happiness, recreetlonal 
opportunities and wholeeome enjoyment of the people 
may be further encouraged. 

2. To improve the economic eteture of the stete through 
outdoor recreation (Utah Stete Code 63-11-13). 

Today, the Utah Division of Parks and Recreation main- 
tains propartlss and facllltlee et 48 perk ereae, 
administer e about 117,000 acree of lend, and over 1.2 
million eurfece ecree of water, providing e wide verlety 
of mi t door recreational opportunities (Utah Stete Perks, 
1985). Our stats park system represente e multi-million 
dollar investment and can be considered among the 
nation 9 e most outstanding outdoor recreation eetetee. 

The Crisis 

Demand on etete parks has grown from 549,524 visitors In 
1962 to over 5.3 million In 1986 (Uteh Stete Perks 
Visitation Rscords 1962-1986). Built primarily bstween 
1960 and 1975, many parks ere now deteriorating due to 
heavy continual uee. As an example of thle impect, the 
Division experienced e 150Z Increase In visits t ion, 
stetewide, from 1974 to 1978. The regional breekdovn for 
thle period was: Northern - +31 U, Central - +59Z, 
Southeast - +150Z, and Southweec - +116Z. This dramatic 
Increase in numbers of visitors coincided with the growth 
of the energy-development industry and an Incrsaee in 
tourism. Utah, having one of the nation 9 e hlgheet birth 
retee, wee eleo e major contributing factor. 

Many parks wars simply not designed to handle the number 
of vleltore or the types of activities, that they have 
been experiencing. Some ereae were originally designed 
as multiphase projecte to be developed beyond the flret 
or eecond phases. 

In an effort to accommodate unusually heavy demand the 
Division spent their budget dollars on basic visitor 
services end minor maintenance. Very little money wes 
left for feclllty development or major repairs. The 
budget doller'e buying powsr dscrsased dramatically due 
to inflation. The state's gsnsrel economy has taken a 
dip and bud get e have been continually cut beceuee of 
revenue ehortfelle. Ths fsderel funds end job eeeletance 
programs, that were relied on heevlly In the pest, were 
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cut or substantially reduced. In addition* In recent 
years flooding had savaraly damagad and/or cloaad 
facllltlas at savaral park craas. 

In 1985-86 Utah Stata Park amployaca organlzad to bring 
this crisis situation to tha at tan t ion of others* They 
spoke with goveruaental officials* the media, and the 
general public about tha problem. It was painfully 
apparent that the system's renovation needs ware 
extensive, A proposed rehabilitation program was 
critical. 

The Future 

A substantial investment has been made over the years 
to preserve* protect* and develop Utah's premiere 
outdoor recreational resources* to enhance the quality 
of life for residents and nc a-resldents, and to improve 
the state's economy. There is a danger of losing it. 
He* as ci titans, have a responsibility not only to 
preserve and add to our investment* but to pass on tha 
legacy. The future of stata parks* and to a degree our 
own future* rests on our ability to convey the nature 
and the magnitude of tha current crisis to our legis- 
lative representatives. Recently, one million dollars 
has been made available for the next few years to 
address identified renovation needs totaling four 
million. This is a good beginning, considering Utah's 
current economic status. However* what is needed Is a 
serious* long term financial commitment to stay with the 
problem until It is solved. The following statement by 
President Reagan may be a bit dramatic* but effectively 
sums up tha situation. Ea states* "Our physical health* 
our social happiness* and our economic wall being will 
be sustained only by all of us working in partnership as 
thoughtful* affective stewards of our natural resources." 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PEAK EXPERIENCES 
ATTAINABLE IN OUTDOOR SETTINGS 

Larry Beck, San Diego State University 



Abstract 

This paper ;*jr~ri«-? =sjor research findings by Jauee, 
Bucks, Laekl, Buchsnholz and Naumburg, Maelow , and 
Calkasentmihelyl. Commonalities of optimal stttss ars 
present sd along with an analysis of those characteris- 
tics which are attainable through outdoor recreation 
pursuits* 



Introduction 

Deep thinkers from Plate to Aristotls to Sartre have 
ecknowledged that people at *slsure are at the peak of 
their freedom, their dignity, and their human poten- 
tial. Outdoor recreation experiences provids opportun- 
ities for seekers of "solitude, adventure, exhilara- 
tion, challenge, inspiration, and vender" (Beck, 1985). 
A primary goal of outdoor recreation manager* is to 
maximise opportunities for visitor enjoyment (Brown, 

1985) . 

General research on outdoor recreation experiences has 
focussd upon such motives as social benefits (Klausnsr, 
1971) » escape from urban pressures (Driver, 1972) , 
solitude (Stankey, 1972), and physical challenges 
(Newman, 1980) • Although much has been learned about 
outdoor recreationiete, conventional research has not 
Indicated the overall significance of recreatlonist 
behavior to need-fulfillment (Schreyer, Knopf, & 
Williams, 1985). Traditional outdoor recreation 
research has not provided a coherent understanding of 
the character of the on-site experience (Knopf, 1983); 
particularly the phenomenology of optimal experiences 
attained by outdoor recreatlonlete. Of the various 
benefits attributed to outdoor and wilderness recrea- 
tion the "least rssolvsd question" concerns the nature 
of the psychological response to the experience 
(Kaplan fr Talbot, 1983). 

In developing a cognitive perspective of satisfaction 
in response to outdoor recreation activities, ths 
theoretical modal of enjoyment and optimal experience 
(Csiksssntmlhalyl, 1975a) may be useful to recreation 
researchers (Schrsysr, 1965; Dust in, KcAvoy, fc Beck, 

1986) . Celkssentmihalyl'e theoretical framework Is 
appllcabls to outdoor recreation research because of 
its o riant at ion toward several outdoor recreation 
activities. However, it le noteworthy that the compo- 
nent e of a "flow" experience (Ceikasentmlhalyl, 1975a) 
tend to overlap those qualities which comprise many of 
the phenomenologlcal characterletlce described in othsr 
studies on optimal experiences* 

Optimal states have been described in terms of mystical 
enlightenment (James, 1958), cosmic consciousness 
(Bucks, 1969), ecetaelee (Leskl, 1961), Intense pleas- 
ure experiences (Buchenhols & Naumburg, 1957), peak 
experlencee (Mas low, 1962a), and flow sxpsrlsncee 
(Cslkszsntmlhelyl 1975a). 



Myatlcal Enlightenment 

William James (1958) developed a psychological dsscrlp- 
tlon of religious scstasiee compossd of ths following 
four elemente: lnsff ability (incapabls of expreeelon), 
V quality (baaed on the intellect), transiency, 
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end peeelvlty. Jsmee suggested that religious exper- 
lencee inspire optimism and monism (the view that 
reality le a feeling of oneneee with all things in- 
cluding the supreme being). James (1958) noted that 
religious experlencee are not ordinary sensory ex- 
perlencee, but rather a spsclal type of consciousness: 
"We may go through life without suspecting their exis- 
tence; but apply the requielte stimulus, and • • • 
thsy are there." James Indicated that religious ex- 
perlencee bring about poeltlve chengee in a pereon 
which he deecrlbed ae "mystical enlightenment." 



Cosmic Consciousness 

Richard Bucks (1969) deecrlbed an eceteey- induced 
etate ae "cosmic conaclousneee" in tsrms of sensory, 
emotional, Intellectual, and physical component e. 
Bucks emphasised the enduiing personality transforma- 
tion which results from an experience of eceteey. 
According to Bucks (1969), the prime characterletlc 
of cosmic consciousness Is a complete understanding 
of ths cosmos; "ths life and order of the universe." 
This intellectual enlightenment consists of a state 
of moral exaltation and feelings of slat ion, triumph, 
assurance, and joyouaness. 

Bucke constructed a theory of the evolution of con- 
sclousneee from the perceptuel mind of lower animals, 
to ths recsptlvs mind of highs r animals ("simple 
consclousnsss") , to the conceptual mind of humans 
("self-consciouenees") , to the emerging level of coe- 
mlc consciousness. From literary and biographical 
data Bucke analysed 50 instances of cosmic consclous- 
nsss. These case studlss Included chapters on Walt 
Whitman, Ralph Waluo Emerson, and Henry David T oreau. 
Of particular relevance are descriptions of the in- 
tones relationship to nature of theee men. In de- 
scribing Whitman, Bucke (1969) noted: 
Hie favorlts occupation ssemed to be strolling 
or sauntsrlng about outdoors by himself, looking 
at the graae, the treee, the flowere, the vistas 
of light, ths varying aspscts of the eky. and 
listening to the birds, ths crlckete, the tree- 
frogs, ths wind in ths trsss, and all the hun- 
dreds of natural sounds. It was evident that 
these things gave him a feeling of pleaeurc far 
beyond what they give to ordinary people. Until 
I knew the man it had not occurred to me that 
anyone could derive eo much abeolute hepplntee 
and ample fulfillment from theee thlnge ae he 
evident!/ did. 
In descriptions of Thorsau, Bucke accounted for the 
man's addiction to solitude, lovs of mysticism, acute- 
nee s of sen see, fellowship with animals, and moral 
sis vat ion. 



A Typology of Ecstasise 

Marghanita Laekl (1961) accumulated descriptions of 
ecstasy end inspiration from rellgloue literature, 
other literary sourcee, and pereonal experlencee. 
Laekl developed categorlee for content analyele and 
determined that eceteey incorporatee feelinge of gain 
(Joy, glory, beauty, enhanced knowledge, unity, and 
eelvatlon), feelinge of loee (time, place, deelre, 
eelf, eeneatlon), and quasi-physical feelinge (peace 
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and eels). Leekl clessifisd the trlggara which at inu- 
la tad acataalaa Into 11 categorlaa Including natural 
•canary, aaxual love, exercise or movement* religion, 
knowledge, and creative work. 

Leekl developed a typology of testacies. "Intensity" 
scetaelee were coneldered the most common and were 
divided into three stages of Increasing value. "Adam- 
ic" ecetaalee were characterised by feelings of joy 
and renewal. "Knowledge" ecstaeiee were the result of 
knowledge attainment and were most often found In 
those persons In creative or academic professions. 
"Union" ecstasies consisted of a loee of aenalblllty 
and feelings of complete union. According to Laekl 
(1961), "it la generally agreed that ecetaalee in 
which the self la lost are better than those In which 
feelings of the eelf are not lost." This work pro- 
vided evidence that "substantial and lasting improve- 
ments in outlook end personality" may be attributed to 
ecstatic experience (Laekl • 1961). 



Intense Pleasure Experiencee 

Buchenholx (1956) and Buchenholz and Naumburg (1957) 
studied Intense pleasure experiencee similar in de- 
scription to those etatea of optimality inveetigated 
by James (1958) and Laekl (1961). Buchenholx and 
Naumburg surveyed approximately 2000 people in formu- 
lating a comprehensive model of intense pleasure 
experiencee. A mail questionnaire was utilized and 
responses tended to be brief, although the combined 
data resulted in a uniform model. 

Buchenholz and Neumbu* * dietinguiehed five phases of an 
intense pleasure experience aa follows: preparation, 
initial, buildup 9 peak, and deactivation. The prepara- 
tion phase initiated feelings of apprehension and ex- 
citement. The initial phase wee composed of feelings 
of relaxation and lightness. The buildup phase in- 
cluded sensations of confidence, strength, and mastery. 
The peak phase was characterized by a complete immersion 
in pleasure and a loee of aaeociatlon with extraneous 
reality. The deactivation pheae was denoted by feelings 
of contentment i fulfillment, accomplishment, satis- 
faction, end well-being. 



to recognize peak experiencee if the interviewer pro- 
vided examples end placed positive value on them. 

Mas low developed a comprehensive phenomenology of peak 
experiencee which Included the following characterle- 
tlcs: 1. An object or action ie perceived as a whole, 
deteched from any relations or purpose. 2. There le 
full end exclusive attention devoted to the precept. 
3. The object or event le perceived independently of 
eny utility it may have. 4. Repetition of the ex- 
perience reeulte In richer perception. 5. The per- 
ception le eelf -transcending and egoless. 6. The ex- 
perience le coneldered self -justifying. 7. There le 
a disorientation, forget fulness, or tranecendence of 
time and apace. 8. The experience le alwaye coneld- 
ered beneficial and desirable. 9. A perceived object 
seems abeolute. 10. The cognition le passive and re- 
ceptive rather then active. 11. The emotional reaction 
includes feelings of ewe, wonder, reverence, end humil- 
ity. 12. The entire world le perceived ee a whole. 
13. An object le perceived ae both concrete and ab- 
e tract. 14. Conflicts tend be resolved. 15. The 
person has a compass lone te acceptance of the world end 
of the eelf. 16. Perception tends to be difficult to 
claeeify and unique. 17. There le a temporary loee 
of fear, enxiety, and inhibition. 18. There le a 
relationship between the person end the world, eo that 
perception of the person and the world le enhanced. 
19. The person experiencee a fusion of conecloueneee 
and unconsciousness. According to Maelow (1962b), "No 
subject reported the full syndrome. 1 have added to- 
gether all the partial reeponeee to make a 'perfect' 
composite syndrome." 

The peak experience le coneldered a special cognitive 
•tale based on "B" (for "being") cognition. Thle ori- 
entation ie different from either "N" ("needing") or 
"D" ("deficiency") etatea. Maelow's theory of a hier- 
archy of needs suggested that lower level needs must 
be met before higher needs emerge. Needs tend to pro- 
gress from basic physiological needs through security, 
belonglngneee, self-esteem, and eelf -actualization. 
At the self-actualizing level lower neede have been met 
end perception le no longer based on need or defi- 
ciency. Peek experiencee are attained at the level of 
eelf -actualization. 



Pleasure experiences were found to have specific moti- 
vetlng effects in terms of physical expression, a de- 
elre to echleve or ettain mestery, and a deelre to con- 
cent ret a on the eource of pleasure. Pleasure exper- 
iencee reeulted in increased self-confidence and a 
reeldual effect of "something edded" to life. 



Peak Experiencee 

Abraham Maelow (1962a, 1962b, 1970) wee eepecially 
influenced by James, Bucks, end Laekl, with later pub- 
lications including reports on ess tern religions end 
psychedelic research. Peak experiencee were defined 
as "moments of highest happineea" (Meelow, 1962a) • 
These experiencee were ettributed to e variety of epi- 
sodes including myetlcel experience, creative acta, 
and eeethetlc responses. According to Maelow (1970), 
the intenelty of the experience wee diverse: "It 
becomes possible to place the myetlc experience on a 
quantitative continuum from intense to mild." 



Flow Experiencee 

Mlhaly Ceikezentmihalyi (1975a, 1975b) etudled the 
nature of enjoyment end developed e model of optimal 
experience. This model deecrlbed the "flow" experience 
as one which "provides optimal challenges In reletlon 
to the actor'e skills (Ceikezentmihalyi, 1975b). When 
challengee are encountered which ere greater than the 
actor'e skills the reeult le anxiety. When ekllle ex- 
ceed the aveilable challenge the boredom occure. When 
there le e balance between the demands of the challenge 
and the ekllle of the actor, then the flow etete may 
be echieved. 

Ceikezentmihalyi etudled the nature of enjoyment through 
interviews with individuals Involved in hockey, soccer; 
spelunking, exploring, mountain climbing, handball, end 
long-dletence swimming. Beeed on thle pilot study 
othsr individuals were interviewed who were engeged in 
activities euch aa rock climbing, cheee pleylng, com- 
posing music, modern denclng, end basketball. Baeed on 
thle data, Ceikezentmihalyi Inferred the charecterletlcs 
which make theee activities rewarding to partlclpante. 

The flow experience le characterized by a merging of 
action end ewereneee: "A person in flow has no 



Maelow Initially believed thet individuals who have 
peak experiencee, "peakara," were rare. However, he 
eventually raized thet the way in which people wen 
eeked to report euch incldente Influenced the number 
reporting them. For example, people were more likely 
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dualietic perepective" (Csiksientmihelyi, 1975b). This 
condition is attributed to a eecond characteristic of 
flow experiences— a centering of attention on a limited 
stimulus field. Flow, then, le the reeult of "pure 
involvement." A third characteristic of flow le a loae 
of ego or a atata of eelf-forgetfulneee in which "eelf- 
lah" considerations become Irrelevant. Thle character* 
iatic la similar to Meelow's description of "t ranee sn- 
dance of Individuality" and "fusion with the world." 
k fourth characteristic of flow la the element of con- 
trol over one*s actions and envirotr ent. The fifth 
quality of the flow experience la that It Includes non- 
contradictory demands for action and provides clear 
feedback to the actor. According to Cslkssentmlhalyl 
(1975b) » "A person la not expected to do incompatible 
things, aa he la in real life. He or she knows what 
the results of various possible set ions will be." The 
sixth characteristic of flow la that it la autotellc 
( Intrinsic) in nature with no need for external goals 
or rewarda. Ceikersntmihelyi (1985) stated, "The flow 
experience la unanimously described aa being exciting, 
fulfilling, enjoyeble — en experience that la rewarding 
in Itself rather than being a means to some external 
reward." To summarise, flow (a term often used by 
respondents) experiences are represented by: 
a unified flowing from one moment to the next, 
in which we feel in control of our actions, and 
in which there le little distinction between 
eelf end environment; between stimulus end responds; 
or between peat, present, end future (Cslkezentml- 
halyl, 1975a). 



Commonalities of Optimal Experiences 

This review of literature on various optimal states 
revealed several corneous 11 ties. An optimal experience 
often results in positive change*. In a person end con- 
trlbutee to en overall sense of well-being. There la 
a feeling of unity with self, humanity, and nature re- 
sulting in a more positive outlook on life* The exper- 
ience la defined in terms of complete attention and 
involvement to the exclusion of extraneous stimuli. A 
loss of self accompani e s the experience end there le a 
sense of control with temporary loee of fear, anxiety, 
and inhibition. Ultimately, the experience la trans- 
lstad In terms of positive mood, Joy, wonder, end ex- 
citement. 



Euphoric Moments in Nature 

From the perepectlve of the outdoor recreation resource 
profession it Is significant to note that one of the 
several triggers which has the capacity to ignite optl- 
mel experlencee le natural scenery (Laefci, 1961). Bucks 
(1969) also notsd the Importance of nature in detailing 
case studies of cosmic consciousness. Furthermore, 
Panaarelle (1977) in a study of the phenomenology of 
peak experlencee in response to music end visual art 
found that nature acored highest in frequency of "other 
peak experience triggers." 

From a general viewpoint, Farina (1974) noted that sslf- 
actuallsatlon could be conaldered aa the end or goal of 
leisure. Furthsrmors, Jubsnvllls (1976) Indiceted that 
recreational behavior can eatlafy the eelf-ectuallsatlon 
need. The psychological dimensions of a quality envi- 
ronmental experience Include enjoyment, fascination, and 
perceptual changae (Kaplan 6 Talbot, 1983). The valuee 
of these experlencee, including eolltude end contact 
with nature, have been deecrlbed In eelf-actuallzlng 
terms (Young & Crendall, 1984). 

' O (1970) suggested that the aeathetlc need of self- 



ectuellsere Is satisfied in nature and that this conse- 
quently promotes a aenee of overall well-being. Scott 
(1974) epeculated that nature artlats end writers In- 
cluding George Catlln, John Mulr, Henry David Thoreau, 
and Aldo Leopold attained eelf -actualization through 
wllderneee experlencee. Slmllerly, Graber (1976) 
elaborated and provided support for this speculation 
through analyele of work* by nature writer Edward 
Abbey end photographer Aneel Adams In which both men 
reported transcendental experlencee in nature. 

Optimal experiences In reeponse to leisure opportunities 
in natural surroundings have been deecrlbed in nature 
writing aa a "acenlc climax" (McFhee, 1971), a "sun- 
burst of ths mind" (Olson, 1976), and aa "euphoric mo- 
ments" in nature (Schullery, 1984). Lopez (1986) ex- 
pressed, "The conscious desire le to achieve a atate, 
even momentarily, that like light Ir unbounded, nur- 
turing, suffused with wisdom ..." 

A consistent finding of research studlee Involving wlld- 
erneee experlencee le the primary value attributed to 
the enjoyment of nature (Brown 6 Hess, 1980). The 
eeethetlce of nature are conaldered extremely Important 
and are perceived as more likely to occur In wilderness 
than in other environments (Rossman 6 Ulehla, 1977). 
Kaplan (1984) Indicated that one major theme evident 
in a decade-long research program on wllderneee per- 
ception and psychological benefits is ths pervaelve 
power of the wllderneee environment on the experience. 
The reeulte of the program are discussed in terms of 
wholeneea, oneness, and a positive view of life and 
one* a situation. These dimensions are similar to thoae 
elaborated upon In the review of literature on optimal 
experiences. In addition, these benefits signify a 
relet lonshlp to self-discovery end the provision of 
Information about oneself. Kaplan (1984) concluded, 
"Wllderneee may offer en extreme, end hence unusually 
clear perspective on some vital facete of effective 
human functioning. " 

The literature described above ludicatee that experl- 
encee in natural environments are highly satisfying and 
highly valued. From nature writers » to outdoor recrea- 
tion rosea rchsrs, to researchers Involved with etudlee 
on the phenomenology of optimal experlencee there le 
evidence that there le a relatione hip between outdoor 
experlencee In natural settings end a powerful response 
to these experlencee. Outdoor recreation reeearchere 
have determined many of the benefits attributed 
to outdoor recreation axperlencee. Many of the charact- 
eristics of optimal stetee may be attained through en- 
gagement in outdoor recreation activities. Further 
outdoor recreation research In the context of etatee 
of optlmality should provids mere evidence detailing 
how people operate within recreation environment e In 
seeking optimal etatee. Further research will clarify 
the essential Ingredients of ths optimal experience In 
outdoor recreation. Ultimately, there may evolve a 
management philosophy of outdoor recreation resourcss 
which have qualities that promote deeply enriching ex- 
perlencee for humane. 
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LEISURE ANT) THE (HANGING FAMILY 
Benjamin deHoyes - Brigham Young University 



The family and hone are viable but altering institu- 
tions* The highly structured, complex society has 
remodeled the family in many ways, but is it for good 
or bad': The conpetitive work, the two income family, 
the environment, the affluence, the better educated 
child, the television, the printed page, transportation, 
the status pressures and other influences add a new 
page of leisure issues to the family album. 

Diminishing Tradition 

If individuals have a responsibility to prepare them- 
selves for leisure, a heavy obligation automatically 
falls upon the household. "Family oriented activities 
like social clubs, the church and holiday gatherings 
don't enjoy the strength they use to," says Peter 
Miller of the Lhiversity of Miami. 

The struggle to meet the comnitment to the family is a 
difficult one. To maintain traditions and encourage 
hone centered activities is getting harder. Many two 
income families simply lack the time and energy for 
such things. 

Diminishing dinners, even the evening meal, are areas 
where traditions for family uruty is becoming an en* 
dangered species. It is often rushed to accomodate 
conflicting schedules. Now 381 of every dollar is 
spent on meals outside the home and experts see the 
figures rising to 501 before long. 

"The home is not the center of life that it once was," 
says life-style expert William Lozer of Florida 
Athletic Lhiversity. "It has become a quick filling 
station where household menbers get some of their needs 

The Family 

In present days of expanded leisure, the home, the old- 
est of our social institutions, must be ready for the 
challenge of educating for wholesome leisure and 
creative use of leisure time. Families are fin, can 
be fin, more enphatically families must be fui if they 
are to continue to maintain their proper responsibili- 
ties in the present social order. The home and the 
family are the basis for the development of proper 
attitudes. 

Need for Family Ihity 

The present disintegration of the family life is caused 
by many social problems. Parents are having difficult 
times coonuii eating with their children. Parents may 
shake their heads and place the blame on television, 
comic books, movies or the current social changes, but 
in reality, some of the blame must rightfully Be dir- 
ected at the home. 

Jay B. Nash used to say that a father and son relation- 
ship must be gained with the baseball bat, the fishing 
rod and in the out-of-doors. 

Education the Answer 



to the oncoming generation of youth the rich heritage 
of ideas, skills and values, the basis for understand- 
ing how knowledge is acquired and developed to serve 
us, and the urre to add to what we now know and those 
things we could do and must do. 

Homework 

The family has been called one of the greatest privi- 
leges of mankind. It is certainly one of the primary 
institutions. Living together is a full-time job, and 
not always an easy one. As with many of society's 
institutions, the family is undergoing many changes. 
Its members dwell under a single roof, hopefully a 
home, not just a shelter. Because hone is the first 
church, school and playground, it ' as not peer, potent- 
ially, in shaping at an early age "lie values, interest 
and skills of the youth. Parents must include guid- 
ance in play and recreation through the growing-up 
years, helping the child select the right toys and the 
right company at the right time* 

It means making the home a recreation center comparable 
with other family functions. It involves parental 
patience, love and understanding. It implies exposing 
the children to the best of leisure pursuits, stimu- 
lating the rewarding good leisure habits as a wise 
parent does in helping to develop good eating, sleeping 
and working habits. 

It is these qualities, coupled with a responsibility 
based upon an individual's moral accountability, that 
our society needs from its educated citizens. From 
this point of view we can never have too many of such 
educated citizens. 

The Challenge 

In conclusion, let us again emphasize the challenges 
to our profession by the following questions: 

How to educate for leisure? 

How great is the need for family unity? 

What is the obligation of the parent? 

To the consideration of these questions, let me state 
that it is a task which requires team approach, largely 
because it is aimed at balanced living and the achieve- 
ment of personality at its fullest. It is a task of 
parents that involves more than the dispensing of 
physical affection; it is a challenge for educators 
that goes beyond academic studies; it is a challenge 
for clergymen that goes along with spiritual enlight- 
enment; and it is a challenge for the recreation pro- 
fession. This implies more than opportunities for fin. 

Yes, to take these challenges will take a lot of doing, 
and the heart of the effect, of course, will be within 
the home, which is, as previously stated, the first 
church, the first school and the first playground. 
Here more than in other environments, the key is 
"exanple." The example set by parents who with their 
interest and knowledge, can direct their children in 
a desirable direction. 



Education efforts must be directed to the preparation 
of families for useful, resourceful and meaningful 
lives in the future of their children. Throughout the 
•durational world there is a common effort to transmit 
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Whose Responsibility? 

This challenge of how to educate the parent to take his 
responsibility for education for leisure must start by 
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providing the awareness and exposure necessary so that 
a large share of the task will fall on educators t re- 
ligious leaders, social groups and the professional 
recreator. 

This discussion has not attempted to give answers to 
some of our present views of the profession, but rather 
it has attested to raise the issue of the challenges 
to our profession in this area. The key is "exanple." 
The exanple set by parents, teachers, and professionals 
who, with their interest and knowledge, can direct 
their children in a proper direction. 
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CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PLAY 
by 

William C. Vance, Ed.D. , Aseoclete Professor 
Central Washington University 



Abatract 

Children's play snvlrona hava coneldereble potential 
for contribution to normal, healthy child growth and 
development. Properly deelgned pley progreme end 
el tee may provide educe tlonel opportunltlee for chil- 
dren, eeelet them In the development of eoclel 
ekllle, contribute to peychologicel-emotlonel etebll- 
lty t end certelnly Impect on the phyelcel development 
of the child. 



Ie Pley Importent? 

As raeponelble recreetlon end leleure eervlcee pro- 
vldere, we rarely loet eight of the rationale for the 
provlelon of the verlety of progreme we offer. The 
employee recreetlon director la painfully aware of 
the need to demonstrate the long-term effecte of an 
employee fltneee program on the productivity of com- 
pany employeee; the contract Instructor whoee pro- 
greme are not generating the neceeeery revenue may 
find the need for continuation of such progreme 
eeverely diminished In the ayes of edmlnle tret Ion. 

For most of our offerings, regerdleee of the eettlng 
ee commercial, private, public, vcluntery, military 
or other, we can generally point to aome qualitative 
or quentltetlve criteria ae Justification for our 
ef forte In a particular direction. 

Recent evente have led to whet might be perceived ee 
e diminishing perepectlve on the reeeone for the pro- 
vlelon of pley progreme end envlrone for our chil- 
dren. Excaeelve Injury retee on pleygrounde have led 
to removal of meny of our traditional pley apparatus- 
ee, end feer of phyelcel Injury to children plecee 
rulee end reguletlone on children' e pley that limit 
their potent lei for full end complete enjoyment or 
benefit. Play epecee that hava been traditionally 
provided ee eubetltutee for what meny of us enjoyed 
naturally (awlnge and monkey bars for traee; metal 
el Idee for greeey elopee, etc.), end which were the 
laat el tentative for city klda, ere now being removed 
without benefit of eubetltute. 

It may aerve ua well to remember thet provlelone for 
play were end ere being made for aome very Importent 
reeeone. Pley le very Importent to the growth end 
development of children! They ere not votere...do 
not rapreeent e declelou-maklng, politically powerful 
vote In any arena, end In many caeee euffer the con- 
eequencee of being power laaa. Parhape we need to 
fell back, regroup, end review the reeeone thet care- 
ful atudy of play epecee end progreme ere Importent. 



Pley Veluee 

On clone obaarvatlon. It becomee evident to moat of 
ua who era Intareeted In the we 1 fere of children thet 
much le heppenlng during perlode of eeemlngly frlvo- 
loue end undirected pley. Evidence of the educe tlon- 
el value of pley le obvloue whan we note that chll- 
<ri Y_equlre ekllle In the verloue "classes" we of- 



fer, that thay leem behavior patterne end eoclel 
ekllle ee well ee "rulee end reguletlone" from 
coechee end recreetlon leedere, end thet phyelcelly 
oriented ectlvltlee raeult In eound bodlee. 

Leae evident, for example, ere the eubtle gaining of 
knowledge of epetlel ralatlonahlpa through maneuver- 
ing one'e wey In end out of, or up end over, or down 
end under e piece of complicated play epperetue; or 
Information a child galne about him or her eelf with 
the loee of e competitive activity. 

Whan children ere et pley, valuable contribution ere 
being made to their educetlon (Ceplen & Caplan, 1973; 
Sutton-Smith, 1975) end to their peychologlcel growth 
and development (Arnaud, 1975; Millar, 1968; Vltmer, 
1952). Pley also contrlbutee to the child 'e ecquiei- 
tlon of eoclel ekllle (Neumen, 1971; Duncan, 1962; 
Jerelld, 1966). And few would ergue thet ectlve, en- 
thusiastic play doee not help the child develop phye- 
lcelly. 

Given that the pley of children le Importent to nor- 
mel growth end development, meny believe that there 
le a reel need for the adoption of a new pley ethic 
In the United Statee in order to bring about conald- 
a rat Ion of the value of pleygrounde end pley progreme 
(Martin, 1978). In view of the feet thet local gov- 
ernment recreation practltlonere ere normally expect- 
ed to provide for the majority of euch emenltlaa. It 
le believed that they ehould be the primary group et 
which efforte ehould be aimed through which to remedy 
pley opportunity deflclenclee. 

Of extreme importance la the underetendlng of how 
much adequate pley opportunltlee really matter to 
children. Without e good underetendlng of the veluee 
of pley to youngetere. It la unlikely thet efforte to 
Improve pley epecee In leleure eervlcee egenclee will 
meet with much eucceee. 



Play end Learning 

"Play, fer from being as almple ee It looks end as 
unimportant ae It le often judged to be by edulte. Is 
In feet the chlld'e major way of learning, from hie 
earl laat Infancy" (Walnlnger, 1979). 

In making a caee for pley ee e contributor to the 
educational proceeeee of children It le Importent to 
dietlnguleh between theoretlcel learning and the 
learning of the prectlcel, or of reality. The ma- 
jority of the ergumente for pley ee e contributor to 
learning are from the perepectlve of the pragma t 1st. 

Our eoclety has look traditionally to the schoole as 
the moet Important guiding force In the educetlon of 
children. This napect of educetlon constitutes the 
formal laemlng proceee characterised by Sepore end 
Mitchell (1961) ee "booke, formulee end eymbole." 
Many play reeeerchere end phlloeophers believe thle 
proceee to be very etrongly eupplemented by whet 
Sepore end Mitchell heve Indlceted le the oppoelte of 
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tht schoolroom procttt. This they refer to aa the 
"reel persons, things end happenings" learning pro- 
cess 

A considerable nusiber of sdvocstes of children's 
plsy, Including educstors, professional recrestlon 
and parks personnel snd recognised suthors In the 
field of child growth snd development believe that 
the plsy of children Is, snd should be recognised ss, 
a major contributing factor In deteralnlng what chil- 
dren learn about the world around them. They believe 
It la through play thsr children learn their true re- 
lationships to that world (Caplan & Caplan, 1973; 
Sapors 4 Mitchell, 1961; Stone * Rudolph, 1970; 
Welnlnger, 1970). 

welnlnger presenta his feelings regsrdlng plsy ss 
helpful In the lesrnlng process of the child ss fol- 
lows: 

"Play facllltatea rhe ~*ltlve growth of the child 
by permitting him and c ,ouraglng him to do rsther 
than being done to or being told what to do. Play la 
a learning process consisting of sequence a Involved 
In creative patterne Ilka changing, designing, ques- 
tioning, orgsnlslng, Integrstlng, simplifying. Plsy 
Involves Judgmental patterns for the child like un- 
der st snd ing, penalising, combining, comparing, criti- 
cising, evs lusting, explaining, and many others. 
Play involves discriminative pattarne such ss defin- 
ing, collecting, contrsstlng, choosing, describing, 
communicating, Identifying, listening, ordering, 
matching, clssslfylng, snd many others. As the child 
goes through these patterna In plsy, he lesrne to be 
attentive to listen, to understand snd to perceive, 
to Interpret, snd then to communicate; snd slong with 
this ha slso remembers what he has done becsuse, for 
him, this behsvlor has been meaningful. It has not 
been a superimposed sspect of lesrnlng but rsther has 
tsken Into sccount his particular developmental atyle 
and position- (1979). 

The principal difference between the two processes 
described by Sapors 4 Mitchell Ilea In the relative 
merits of the theory of the clsssroom ss opposed to 
the prsctlcsllty of the plsy environment snd the ef- 
fects of esch on the lesrnlng processes of children. 

In the esse of some play reaearchera there la belief 
that the schoolroom may Indeed place second In inpor- 
tsnce with regsrd to the educational processes of the 
child. Caplan and Caplan (1973) atate "play la a 
child 'a moat dynamic manner of learning." Sapora and 
Mitchell (1961) wrote "Play la to the child what 
travel la to the adult." They believe that It la 
largely through play that children learn the reali- 
ties of the world sround them, what the physics 1 
characteristics of those realities sre, snd how they 
relets, both to the child snd to each other. 

Consciously and unconacloualy, many concessions have 
been made for play In American education systems. In 
the early childhood setting It Is obvious thst we use 
plsy ss the principal learning medium. Prom Infancy 
through early childhood play and games sre used to 
develop s wide vsrlety of physlcsl snd Intellectual 
skills In the child. However, If the children are 
left to themselves with such trial and error exper- 
lencea In plsy they csn experience s lesrnlng experi- 
ence that la "cssusl, Irregular and unsystematic." 
(Sapors 4 Mitchell, 1961). Therefore, when the ele- 
i O jndii being, Sapora 4 Mitchell' a "books, 
hl\IC> ind *y*fcol8" proceaa beings. One csn only 



speculste as to whether the abstract conceptualiza- 
tions of the classroom are more important as an ex- 
planation of what happens In the real world, or 
whether play In the real world is most Important be- 
csuse It brings to life the abstract conceptual lza- 
tlona of the claasrooa. Whichever Is the case, the 
subtle regsrd for plsy ss of vslue Is obviously pre- 
sent 9 aa we continue to Introduce play-oriented ac- 
tlvltlea In connection with the formal education 
proceaa* Excursions snd field trips sdd s touch of 
prsctlcsllty snd enjoyment to the formal education 
proceaa. Visits to locsl museums, business snd com- 
merclsl estsbllshmenta, fsctorles, psrks snd other 
off csmpus locstlons fscllltste learning. In sddl- 
tlon, most schools offer some form of orgsnlzed 
sctlvltles such ss gsmes, sports, dramatics, dance, 
singing and a plethora of organized groups snd clubs. 
Though not neceaaarlly connected with formal learn- 
ing, they are certainly advocated by education 
authorltlea ss sn Inherent part of the education 
a cane. 

Whether or not It la a conscious effort, educstors, 
though they may define play aa frivolous snd s wsste 
o* time, frequently use plsy to reinforce the learn- 
ing that occura In the formal classroom. 
Plsy, obviously, continues away from institutional- 
ized educstlon, snd lesrnlng through plsy continues 
with It. It Is here thst the plsy environment tskes 
on s particularly Import snt role In child lesrnlng. 
It Is spparent from the sppesrsnce of most school 
plsygrounds that the prevailing attitude of school 
administrators Is not one which conaldera the leisure 
snd recreational time of youngsters to be Intellec- 
tually constructive (Pssssntlno, 1975). Most such 
sites continue to be sterile, concrete bound snd un- 
imaginative In dealgn for child-function. Unfortu- 
nately this same situation exlata to often In plsy- 
grounds that are eatabllahed on public parka. 

A hoat of contemporary play reaearchera are calling 
for the reconstruction of the community plsy scene. 
They believe that plsygrounds should be designed to 
meet the mental and Intellectual needa of children. 

Sixty years sgo Lehman sud Witty (1972) found thst 
the plsy pstterns snd sctlvltles of youngsters dif- 
fered to s degree with their I.Q. They suggested 
that perhaps plsy schemes should be diversified snd 
made more flexible, so that children might have the 
opportunity to play at a level appropriate to their 
mental capabllltlea. Nicholson (1970) concurred, ln- 
dlc sting thst the lesrnlng potentlsl In play la di- 
rectly related to the available diversity In play and 
that It la Imperative that children have great num- 
bers of whit he cslls "loose psrts." He believes 
that the manipulation and control of varlablea ix, 
plsy makes Important contributions to experiential 
lesrnlng. 

"Plsy sets ss s energlzer snd orgsnlzer of cognitive 
lesrnlng" (Arnsud, 1971). Through play children a,e 
encouraged to provide the energies and organization 
to control their own destiny, If only for the dura- 
tion of the play experience. Martin (1972) goes so 
fsr aa to suggest that through certain types of play 
chllf' en can Improve both their ability to concen- 
trate and to learn from the Immediacy of their 
actions through what he refers to as "cognitive 
spon tnelty"). 
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lengtsson (1972) contends Chat "learning Is predi- 
cated on play/ and that herein Ilea a valuable mes- 
sage for play planners In both schools and In public 
service agencies* 

If we are to realise the true value of the play 
environment as an educational tool for our children 
we need, according to Martin, to "develop e play 
ethic. .to complement the work ethic" (1978). In 
order to provide to our children realistic learning 
laboratories In their play experiences. 

Flay Is the chief vehicle for the development of 
Imagination and Intelligence, language, sex role 
behavior, and perceptual-motor development In Infants 
and young children* Development occurs naturally 
when healthy children are allowed freedom to explore 
rich environments (Frost, 1979). 

If we choose to accept play as a valuable learning 
tool, and that It Is Important as a supplement to the 
classroom In promoting proper growth and development 
In children, then there may be a message here for our 
nation's playground planners. That Is, that :lay Is 
an Ideal medium through which to enhance the Intel- 
lectual development of children and that we must be- 
gin to real its chat It has to be seen "as a part of 
the educational process, not simply as a means for 
letting off steam, amusing oneself, or passing time" 
(Stone, & tudolph, 1970). 



The Social Value of Flay 

When one considers a few environments through which 
the preadolescent age child move*. It becomes evident 
that In most cases these environments are almost 
totally adults controlled. Rarely are children left 
free to determine their own. Independent courses of 
action and to experience the consequences of those 
actions as judged by their peers. The once exception 
to this Is the playground, where the child Is left 
free to experiment with entirely self-directed 
behavior and the subsequent results of that behavior. 

In the playground setting, the child has the oppor- 
tunity to experiment with social actions and to ob- 
serve the results of those actions from a peer per- 
spective. It Is not uncommon for adults to overlook 
or tolerate an aggressive posture by a child. On the 
playground, however, the child's behavior Is assessed 
from predominantly a peer point of view. There may 
be important Implications for social learning by 
children In the elimination of such adult attitudes 
In the play setting (Caplan I Caplan, 1973). 

Sessome (1966) states, "Flay Is a major force In the 
development of the child's concept of self, the 
learning of social roles, and the acceptance of group 
norms." according to Oarlock (1972) "By planing with 
other children, the child learns how to establish 
social relationships with strangers and how to meet 
and solve the problems such as relationships bring." 

Perhaps one of the more Important roles of play In 
the social learning process of young children Is Its 
Impact on role learning. Hurlock, for example, be- 
lieves that children learn behavior appropriate to 
their sex while at play. She states, 

"One of the greatest social values of play Is that 
'fc^Mld learns the appropriate patterns of the sex 
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role that society expects him to fulfill. By pre- 
tending to be the neople who erabodv the socially ap- 

The process of Imitation, of both peers and adults, 
Is what some sociologists call "role learning and 
Identification" (Neumann, 1971). It consists simply 
of observation techniques and repetitious operations 
whereby children learn the elements of the environ- 
ment and their relationships, role and function with- 
in that environment. 

In addition to providing guidance In the determining 
of roles commonly attribute to gender, the playground 
Introduces the child to a plethora of experiences at 
cooperatives conformation to the rules that prevail 
In local child society. Away from the authority of 
the home or the school the child has an opportunity 
to voluntarily subordinate himself to mutually agreed 
upon rules (Duncan, 1962). This not only teaches the 
child cooperation, but encourages his Input Into the 
social order affecting his own environment. Children 
who rebel against adult authority will often aubmlt 
to rules Itiposed by their peers, particularly If they 
have played a part In the formation of those rules 
(Jerslld, 1975). 

Play makes an important contribution to the moral 
training of the child. Although he learns at school 
what the group considers right and wrong, the en- 
forcement of moral standards If nowhere so rigid as 
In the play group. The child knows that he must be 
fair, honest, truthful, self controlled, a good 
sport, and a good loser If he Is to be an acceptable 
member of the play group (Hurlock, 1972). 

Through play, the child learns that his abilities are 
and how they compare with others. This enables him 
to establish a more definite and realistic concept of 
himself. "Children bring different competencies, 
different experiences, and different beliefs to their 
play. Interaction with a diversity of playmates can 
serve to teach a young child a wide range of skills 
and Ideas that might not be learned at home" (Newman, 
1978). 

Thus, though the play of children may on the surface, 
be seen as relatively unimportant and trivial from a 
human relations perspective. It may Indeed be a pri- 
mary source of social skills acquisition. 

In his review of play research, Vuellner (1970) found 
evidence that numerous factors effect the amour*: and 
type o2 socialisation that occurs In chlldrens play- 
ground. From the human point of view, the age, sex, 
I.Q. , and social and cultural backgrounds of children 
have a bearing on the social process of play. 
Vuellner, however, found considerable evidence that 
not only the amount and type of play apparatus on the 
playground, but Its complexity and functionality 
played a role In child socialisation process. 

For play planners this suggests the necessity for 
strong consideration of a wide variety of factors 
prior to acquisition and placement of play apparatus 
as well as the acquisition and development of play- 
grounds In general. Included In this considerations 
need to he a good understanding of the particular 
characteristics of the child populations that will be 
expected to make use of such sites. 

When freed of adult Influence In the play setting 
children begin a very real learning process relative 
| to dealing with other human beings. 



The socialisation process In pity Is just as impor- 
tant as learning social conventions Proa adults* In 
■any casts, tuch adult guldsncs is not suitable for 
children btctust it i- insufficient preperetlon for 
deellng with tht peer group (Caplan & Caplen, 1973)* 

In play, children have the opportunity to learn flret 
hand about how human reletlonshlps work. As stattd 
by Sessoas (1966) in pity "tht child Ittrnt to cope 
with hie envlronaent, to extend his reechee into the 
world shared by others." 

Play environments should provide maximum opportuni- 
tlee for the realisation of ell of the learning 
potentially evelleble to the child in this shared 
world. 



Play end Psychologies! Adjustment 

Much ts the playground offers e eoclal microcosm of 
the eventual adult reletlonehlpe in which children 
will function, it also offers, or should offer, e 
miniature worlde in which children ere provided op- 
portunities to learn about thamsslvss. 

Through pley, children may learn self confidence end 
self assurance leading to a positive eelf image* The 
child amy use pley to evold painful experlencee and 
create pleaeureble onee "by crtatlng t world of hit 
own, in which he can order tnd elter evente in euch e 
way as to derive only pleasure" (Alderman, 1974). In 
addition, the child at pley has the opportunity to 
move about and manipulate the real world, which pro- 
vides the opportunity for control and mastery of the 
child domain. 

According to Meumann (1971) pley le seen by psycholo- 
gists es a kind of adaptation process through which 
children experience the potential for structuring 
physical envlronamnte with which they cam cope. In 
essence, through play children are offered the oppor- 
tunity to feel capable by existing in environs which 
they may elter to aeet their particular neede at a 
particular point in tlae. The situation that play 
offers la ons where children can create for themself 
s no-loss sst of circumstances in which they will 
always eaergs successful, thus contributing to thslr 
own positive eelf image. Aa with eoclel settings, 
thla le a situation that doe* not often exist for 
children In eny other eepect of their llvme. 

Given fhat Neumann's observe t lone ere correct, pley 
environs should provlds for manipulation by children 
In order that they might be given the opportunity to 
control this sspsct of thslr llvss, at leeet to e 
degree. Kith the reellsatlon of capability in euch 
•st tings can emerge feelings of eelf-eseurance and 
confidence. 

Meuaasn also advises that one of the reasons that 
children find sand, water and mud to enjoyable le 
that they constitute manipulable aaterlels ovsr which 
children can exerclee ultimate control. They may be 
shamed end formed to whatever the children want them 
to be. Tet, on conventional playgrounds as well ee 
in the child' e yerd, rarely does the provlelon for 
play with theee comaodltlss eppeer to exlet. 

In the words of Wit mar (1952) children ere "looking 
for real worlds to conquer" by ths tlas thsy rssch 
school sgs. Thsy srs involvsd in s search for reali- 
ty in their play. Thie is s point in tlms whsn plsy 
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spaces outslds the home snd school tsks on a particu- 
lar slgnlflcsncs. Thsy must, at thie point, offer 
exciting, stimulating posslbllltlss which include ths 
potential for dlecovery, chellenge end creativity by 
the child. "Experiences fscllltste the growth of in- 
dividuals whlls deprlvetlon of experiences limits it 
(Mlllsr, 1972). 

Chlldrsn msy uss plsy to strsngthsn sn elreedy highly 
posit ivs sslf concspt. On ths othsr hsnd, play nay 
conetltute remmdlsl sctlvlty for soae children. In 
some caees children msy uss play to dlsgulss problems 
or rsllsvs snxlstlss connected with problems at home 
or la the school. They nay uss plsy to make up for 
"defeate, suffsrlng and frustrations" (Erlkson, 1940) 
occurring In othsr parts of their lives. According 
to Sapors and Mitchell (1961) play le an Importsnt 
way in which chlldrsn sstabllsh sslf-concspt, snd 
thus "Becomes e aajor medium in recone true ting nege- 
tlvs and dletorted images lato mors healthful ones." 

By offsrlng, In ths plsy scheme, the opportunity for 
children to sslsct from e wide variety of potential 
experiences, they are ellowmd to ssisct options st 
which they know they will experience succsss. Whsn 
chlldrsn, sspeclslly problem children, ere ellowed to 
make up rulee end progress In play pattsrus that 
build their laags of eelf through succsssful sndssvor 
tbsy srs Involved In what Welnlnger describes es e 
"natural end ssnsibls way tc develop e feeling of 
eelf worth" (1979). Ha Indlcetes thsy rssch levels 
of aastsry ovsr rssllty by being allowed to "function 
for e time la s narcissistic, almost omnipotent, 
way." 

Finally, whlls st plsy chlldrsn naturslly ere in- 
clined toward aoveasnt, snd with that movement comes 
healthy exerclee for the child's body. "Anything 
that contrlbutee to ita phyelcal well-being tends to 
enhance It peychologlcal well-being" (Sepore & 
Mitchell, 1961). 

Pley epaces need to offer provisions for trlsl snd 
srror experlencee. There le strong svldsncs that 
such sxperlsacss ere crucial to the aantsl hsslth of 
young chlldrsn. Arnaud (1975) believes that play 
shared with other children can lesssn "egocentrlsn" 
where this Is s problem of the child. Moat pley 
observere have at one tlas or snother witnesssd the 
demise of an inflated ego through e chellenge con- 
fronted In the play scsns. 

Thus It csn be sssn that plsy aakss numerous contri- 
butions to ths healthy psychologies! sdjustmsnt of 
ths child. This should be consldsrsd in ths design 
snd construction of chlldrsn 1 s play epecee. Aa 
ststsd by Frlsdberg (1970), "Rich environments neks 
for healthy personalities. Limit ths environment end 
you limit the men." 

An importsnt conclusion that msy be drawn here Is 
that unetructured play thing a strsngthsn s child's 
ability to feel cepable (Caplan 6 Caplan, 1973). 
Feeliags of sblllty to make changes In the environ- 
ment are vital to the eucceesful maturation of human 
beings. As play tends tovsrd increasing chellenge, 
Increasing complexity end Increaeing need for others, 
so must our play offerings provide alternatives and 
cholcss vital to ths growth process (Millar, 1968). 

Ons of ths problems we have with conventional play- 
grounds Is that we often teke control of them eway 
from the children. We often leeve little room for 
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creative naolpulstioo, snd there It t tubttqutnt lost 
of the pottotitl for feelings of mastery, sccomplish- 
■rat or schlevenent. Once we have control we seen, 
for t vsrlety of ret tons, btnt on providing systems 
Chat sre totally unaallesble, Chit reaove sny sem- 
blsnce of power fro* tht hands of our children* In 
addition we frequently go to extremes to prottct our 
children froa physical hara In tht play sat ting only 
to deprive taea of any sort of challtngt or crestlve 
pursuit. If it Is true that aa you sltar tht envl- 
romaent so do yon sltar tht nan, wa staa lntant upon 
eras ting a ganarstlon that will naad s mimeographed 
shaat of Instructions on how to rasch psychologlcsl 
maturity. 

If chlldran sra to ba glvtn the opportunity to 
rttllst full potantlsl for scqulsltlon of chsrscter- 
lstlcs such ss salf confidence, self esteem snd en- 
tirely positive salf laaga through plsy, our conven- 
tional play systems vill need to undergo consldersble 
change. It aay be extremely import snt thst lamed is te 
consider st Ion by given to such efforts, ss many of 
these qualities sre scqulred during the normal course 
of plsy (tfeininger, 1972). 



Plsy snd Physlcsl Development 

Probably the best understood and most sccepted vslue 
Inherent In the play of children Is thst of Its sd- 
ventsges towsrd physlcsl conditioning. 

In the U.S., this value Is manifested In the vsrlety 
of ways aa lend credence to physical play activities 
for children. Ve encoursge pley periods In schools 
devoted to active play; provide spparstus for physi- 
cal play In pleygrounds; encoursge youth sports snd 
sthletlcs end spend billions snnually on s vsst srrsy 
of child-orient ?d athletic play spparstus snd equip- 
ment. This phenomenon Is evidenced not just in the 
locsl public sgency Involved In educes * , or In 
recrestlon snd psrks, but In many fa*' -»s wall. 

It la evident froa the most casual o. on thst 

the one outstsndlng chsrscterlstlc of <. ran st 
play la readily obsarvsble movement (Bowws, 1979). 
According to Aldls (1975) plsy stimulates sctlvlty in 
the young, and when this occurs, physlcsl fitness Is 
enhanced* 

For the child, plsy is necessery for the development 
of coordination, jotor skills snd manual dexterity. 
It plsys s major part In the development of the major 
muscle groups In s child's body seceding to Caplsn 
snd Caplsn (1973). 

"All the while, too, experiments sre being made with 
the finer, more spec is Used muscles of the body; snd 
the corresponding nerve centers sre going through 
their process of development. The stunts of the 
pi syg round (soaerssults, chinning, balancing, etc.), 
the throwing, cetchlng snd batting of s ball (involv- 
ing resctlone of tlaa snd dlstence), slong with wres- 
tling snd boxing, swimming, dancing, shooting with 
bow and with the sling, marbles, kite-flying, whitt- 
ling, minis ture housekeeping, collecting, snd hsndl- 
crsfts, sll testify to the child's perfecting his 
motor possibilities (Sspora & Mitchell, 1961)." 

During the 1850 's Herbert Spencer theorised thst plsy 
waa an instinctive sctlvlty for blowing off stesm or 
using up excess energy not consumed through work. 
Such nervous energ ' csn be built up even when muscles 



are inactive, for example when the child has been 
confined to the classroom or spends a considerable 
period of time in front of the television set. It la 
essential, then that adequate play provisions be made 
for the release of such energies. 

Plsy slso hold restorstlve powers for exhsusted ener- 
gies in fsshlons other thsn physlcsl plsy (Neumann, 
1971). It is just ss lmportsnt the the child be pro- 
vided plsy opportunities in which physlcsl Involve- 
ment is Halted, in order that the child's body may 
rest. 

Each child naturslly performs those sctlvltles his or 
her body needs. As children progress to vsrlous 
stsges of cspablllty, It is Imperstlve that oppor- 
tunities ba provided for them, athlete and non- 
athlete sllke, to engsge In the physical pursuits 
necessery for strong development of the physique. 

"Each age level needs to hsve its appropriate 
physlcsl equipment snd chsllenges so children csn 
sfflrm their confidence in themselves while fully 
developing sll their body skills" (Caplsn & Caplsn, 

1973). 

These trspplngs csn be sdequately provided through 
the provision of mesnlngful and spproprlate plsy 
spaces. Such play opportunities need to take the 
form of diverse offerings in plsygrounds which will 
ensble s vest rsnge of physlcsl cspabllltles to be 
scconmodated. 

The conventional plsyground with its slides, swings, 
snd aerry-go-rounds falls to provide children of 
eleaentsry school sge sufficient diversity of oppor- 
tunity for physical sctlvlty. The child who Is not 
sthleticslly inclined hss little to move on to for 
physicel pley once proficiency or boredom with con- 
ventional plsy apparstus hss bean resetted. Diverse 
chellenging plsy environments may served to stlaulste 
physicel sctlvlty saong non-sthletlc youngsters whle* 
will continue beyond the "slide snd swing" veers. 

Hopefully this will create patterns 'hat csn be car- 
ried Into physlcslly sctlv»? adolescence and adult- 
hood. 



Plsy Is lmportsnt 

Evan s fraction of truth in the preceding justifies 
careful planning for the provision of spproprlste 
pley spaces for children. 

Such spsces need to provide peer group guided oppor- 
tunities for play which encoursge cooparstlon, shar- 
ing, the necessity for exercise of self-control end 
modlflcstlon of behavior. They need to provide for 
manlpulstlon snd control for children so that they 
might axparlance explorstlon, crestlvlty, snd succes- 
sful solving of problems, snd they need to provide sn 
srrcy of "loose parts" snd soclsl contscts that pro- 
vide s maximum of lesmlng potentlsl in the resl 
world. 

Those chsrged with the responsibility for the provi- 
sion of children's plsy should slso be chsrged with s 
complete understanding of the nsture of the child, 
whst the child requires In settings outside of the 
home snd school, snd whst the vsrlety of sltemstlve 
plsy scheaes sra. No opportunity to sllow children 
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Co explore the array of creative alternative play 
■paces should be Ignored* 
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CREATING A RURAL LIBRARY: 
THE MANZANITE CASE STUDY 

Mike Vander Grlend, Ed.D. 
University of California > San Diego 



The North Tillamook Frlada of tha Library, an ad-hoc 
citizens groups, was called to order. Jim Shields, a 
member of tha board and laeder of the fundreieing 
sf forts, aurvayad tha aavan people on hie committee. 
Tha funding for the Manzanlte Library wae n^erly 
complete. Architect end board member Tom Bender had 
competed the drawing a. Tha only remaining major problem 
in the plana wae deciding which matarlele would be ueed 
for the roof. The members voted that tha more etylleh, 
longer lee ting roof would be ueed even though It wee 
more expenelve. 

That meeting wee held In June, 1986. In July, 1987, the 
new Mansanlte Brench of the Tillamook County Llbrery 
Syetem wae dadlceted, completing e 2 1/2 yeer community 
effort. 

In 1986, I Interviewed Jim Shlelde end eeked him to 
explain how tha email Oregon beech community of 
Mansanlte got a library. Mr. Shlelde wee more than 
happy to expleln the eequence of etepe that a private 
cl titans' group, Friends of the Llbrery (FOL), ueed In 
conceptualizing, planning, and completing thle project. 
Here le the interview. 

M.V.G.: What, in your aetlmatlon, makea a project euch 
ee thle work? 

J.S.: A champion, and that doaan't neceeaarlly mean a 
single pereon. Actually I prefer e group end 
that 'a why tha FOL wee eetebllehed. Someone 
neede to have knowledge of flnancae. Another 
pereon le needed to do eome rssserch, for 
example, where you need to go for help. When ell 
le eeld end done, however, you need people that 
won't let e good Idee die. 

M.V.G. : Wee there e need for e new llbrery? 

J.S.: Obvlouely the committee thought eo. The exletlng 
llbrery wae e 180 equare-foot quarter In the Pine 
Grove Community Center In Mansanlte. It wee 
"overbooked" and ovarueed, and there waan't room 
to houae enough books for what we coneldered e 
quality library. 

M.V.G. ; Moet community-bassd llbrarlae ere built with 
city eupported funding. Why did your group 
eeek prlvete funding? 

J.S.: The eourcee of funding etlrred up e lot of 

controverey for Mansanlte. To make e long etory 
ehort, let'e juet eey thet the FOL Boerd end the 
City of Mansanlte had differing oplnlone of the 
else end ecope of the project. What we concept- 
ualized aa a quality library end what tha city 
visualized ae a quality library ware two 
different thlnge. We wanted e bigger building 
and a bigger lot. When that declalon waa made, 
the Board realised that we would be going it 
elone end would heve to eeek funde from prlvete 
sources. 

M.V.G.: How did you relee more then $100,000 in ceeh 
end (in-kind) eervlcee to qualify for the 
$98,625 federel conetructlon grent? 
J.S.: You name it, we triad It. Auctlona, epeclal 

meals, concerte, a public achool "reed-a-thon." 
Tha FOL aollcltad donatlona through pledge cerds, 
a methods that brought aubetentlel contributions 



of cash, property, and services from more than 450 
people. Then there were people such as those In North 
Tillamook County Sanctuary District who laid a sewer 
line et no charge; the erchltect who eubetantlally 
reduced hie fsss; the building who built tha library 
for It as thsn ths sstlmatsd cost. Two psopls contrl- 
butsd $5,000 for tha landeceplng end a reference section 
in ths llbrsry. Ths locsl newepaper contributed monies 
for every newepeper subscription rscelvad or renewed 
during e epeclel eubecrlptlon drive. A lot of in-kind 
donatlona ware evelleble. Everything and everyone 
helped. The fleh end chip dinners were fun and 
aucceeeful. 

M.V.G.: You were most proud, I hear, of the grant 
propoeel you wrote to eacura matching funding from the 
Oregon Stete Dlvlelon of Llbrerlea. Whst sre the 
proceduree for doing that? 

J.S.: Ths FOL should be proud. The Dlvlelon of 

Llbrerlee hae e gredlng ecele on each propoeal 
that they receive. It'e like receiving the 
hlgheet grede In the claae (of proposals) • 



M.V.G.: But what did you do to get the hlgheet grade? 

J.S.: Reeeerch end excellent writing. There were four 
eectione of the propoeel that we hed to address: 
(1) svidsncs that a new llbrery would effect 
llbrery eervlce to the community, (2) Insdequecy 
of ths prsssnt fsclllty, (3) nsed for a new 
feclllty, end (A) monlss rslssd snd in-kind 
ssrvlcss donmtsd st the time of eppllcetlon for 
the library. Of tha po^eible 100 polnte total, 
we received 67. That total wae the hlgheet of 
ell llbrery propoeele eubmltted to ths Orsgon 
Ststs Llbrsry Development Dlvlelon thet yeer. 

M.V.G.: How did you go ebout writing each section? 

J.S.: Ws dlvldsd ths writing up among committee members 
sccordlng to thslr strsngths and expertlee. I 
hendled e couple of the eectione end our 
erchltect did the writing for the othere. 
Actually, everyone on the committee did eome 
reeeerch for the verloue eectlons. 

M.V.G.: Now that tha library project le elmoet complete 
whet thlnge would you do differently? 

J.S.: That'e a greet question. For tune tely, I wouldn't 
do enythlng differently. The community was 
extremely eupportlve end flexible. As our plans 
unfoldsd on this pro J set, ws hsd to make several 
changes. The people from Manzenlte, Tlllemook 
County, snd othsr srsss adjusted to ths nsw idaae 
end goele end told ue to "keep going." They 
were greet. 

M.V.G. : Other rual communltlss may be contempletlng 
building e llbrery. Would you mind if they 
contected you eeklng for aeeletence in their 
efforts? 

J.S.: Not at all. We think we have built a wonderful 
facility, one that the residents of Manzanlte 
and Tillamook County can be very proud of. 
We'd be glad to share Information with other 
communities that want to build a library. 
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LEISURE, LAUGHTER, AND LIFE - 
ENHANCING INTEGRITY, BALANCE, AND PERSPECTIVE 

Andrea Philips, San Diego State University 



Abstract 

Laughter and humor complement the classical perception 
of leisure, that is, the notion that leisure is a state 
of aind or an attitude toward life. This paper will 
discuss the importance of .laughter as well as its in- 
fluence upon our health and our capacity to learn. 



Introduction - The Essence of Leisure 

In a world which has placed an increased demand upon 
accountability, there seems to be a struggle among re- 
creation and leisure professionals to justify the signi- 
ficance of leisure. Professionals such as John Kelly 
have described leisure as "an element of the rhythm of 
life, freedom, and self-development - all of which are 
Important to the wholeness of human life." Kelly has 
further contended that leisure is good for people and 
benefits society in general. 

After all the justifying and philosophising, though, 
comec the realisation that independent of its value and 
benefits, leisure just feels good . 



Leisure Perspectives 

In recreation and leisure curricula ranging from basic 
introductory classes to upper division courses* leisure 
educators discuss the three most common perceptions of 
leisure. Leisure can be conceptualised as discretionary 
time; as an enjoyable activity; or In the more • classi- 
cal • sense as an attitude or a state of mind. 

Although the Idea of leisure as free or unobligated time 
is the most common or popular definition among the gen- 
eral population* leisure educators will point out that 
anyone can have free time but not everyone necessarily 
experiences leisure during that time. 

Another commonly accepted definition of leisure Is lei- 
sure as an activity engaged In by an individual of his/ 
her own volition for amusement or pleasure. There are 
at least two restrictions with this perception of lei- 
sure. First of all, It is sometimes difficult to deter- 
mine if the activity Is engaged in purely for pleasure 
or If it Is a commitment. 

The other problem with leisure perceived only as an ac- 
tivity Is that this definition implies that leisure must 
be active in nature. This is simply not true. Passive 
or contemplative leisure can bring just as much joy as 
active leisure pursuits. As with the perception of lei- 
sure only as time, the perception of lei jure as an acti- 
vity la alao limiting. 

Leisure educators, after pointing out the limitations of 
the flrat two definitions of leisure* advocate a third 
conceptualisation of leisure, that is, leisure as a 
state of mind. This whollstlc perspective Is philosoph- 
ical in nature and Is an attitude toward existence. 
Ironically enough, even though this Is the 'classical' 
definition of leisure espoused during the Golden Age of 
Greece, it is the perception that most people today are 
least familiar with. Leisure, thought of as an atti- 
tude, embraces leisure as a lifestyle and advocates ex- 
periencing life with a sense of celebration. 
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The Challenge of Leisure 

Unfortunately, In today's fast-paced, high-tech, excel- 
lence oriented society, approaching life with a sense 
of celebration Is easier said than done. Life's pres- 
sures, whether they be self-inflicted or Imposed by 
others can make it toufch to live with a leisure life- 
style attitude. For example, the urgency of time per- 
ceived by modern man drives him to keep pace with the 
world around him. In a recent survey of 805 adults con- 
ducted by the Gordon S. Black Corporation In May of 1987, 
70Z said they don't have enough time to do the things 
they need to do. And what about those things they want 
to do? 

This race against time along with other pressures com- 
monly encountered, has led to the prevalence of stress- 
related conditions for many Americans. According to Dr. 
E.M. Gherman, stress may be the most serious life- 
threatening disease facing Individuals tu this culture. 
Two-thirds of all visits to family physicians are due to 
stress-related problems (Gherman, 1981). 

Factors such as anxiety, pressure, and stress can make 
it difficult to live with a leisure lifestyle. The con- 
census among stress management experts seems to be that 
the key Is not to strive to eliminate stress-causing 
conditions (which is impossible) but rather to develop 
the ability to cope with them more effectively. 

A synergistic approach advocates a balance of the as- 
pects of living to achieve a quality of life that is 
productive and satisfying. Thus, harmony and balance 
are achieved through an Integrated approach which can 
be perceived as a leisure lifestyle. One means of en- 
hancing individual balance and perspective Is through 
the use of humor and laughter. Ve need to remember 
that life can be serious but need not be solemn. 



The Power of Humor 

The power of humor and laughter has been common know- 
ledge among clowns and court jesters for centuries. By 
distracting us from worry and driving away glum thoughts, 
even If only for a few moments, laughter can brighten 
lives otherwise filled with stress, anxiety, depression 
and pain. 

Laughing is good exercise, too. Norman Cousins called 
It "Internal jogging." William F. Fry, Jr., one of the 
world's leading physiology of laughter researchers, 
stated that* "Mirth - in contrast to many other emo- 
tlona - entails physical exercise. " Heart and blood 
circulation rates soar* imitating the effects of an 
aerobic workout. Afterwards, these rates drop to below 
average* promoting relaxation. During laughter, mus- 
cles vibrate which provides an Internal massage that 
breaks up tension (McGhee, 1979). 

Researchers are now beginning to understand just what a 
laugh Is, as well as what really happens during this 
complex event. Through the study of gelotology, the 
science of laughter, researchers are confirming what has 
been long suspected - that we're all better off with 
laughter In our lives. 
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Humor and Health 

Ths medical community hat elreedy informed ut that 
•trasi can cauia dliaaaa and tvan death. Reiearch haa 
ehown a link betvaen tao Clonal atrtia and conditions 
such ai heart dlieaie and even eoat forma of cancer 
(Moody, 1978), But what about the flip aide of stress? 
If etrees can have adverse effects, doesn't it follow 
that laughter and joy could maintain and restore health? 

Humor ham been found to have a "profound connection with 
the phyelo logical eta tee of cha body," according to Dr. 
Raymond A. Moody. Moody believes that there le an anes- 
thetic effect of laughter, "an inverse relationship be- 
tween humor and pain." In other vorde, joy reducee 
suffering. 

"The role of laughter and play Is essential In health," 
•aye Or. 0. Carl Simon ton of the Cancer Counseling and 
laeearch Center in Ft. Worth, Texas. Aa an oncologist, 
Slaonton usee traditional modes of cancer treatment such 
aa radiation. He also believes that patients can utilise 
their inner resources to fight their disease. That's 
vhere humor end play fit in. Laughter and play make ue 
more flexible, more creative and give us greater desire 
to live. Of moat importance, claims Simon ton, "laughter, 
humor and play give ua energy." 

Laughter aa a formula for health la not a new idea. 
Henri de Mondevllle, a 13th century surgeon, told jokee 
to patlente emerging from operations. In the 16th cen- 
tury, Richard Mulcaeter, English educator, preecrlbed 
laughter as the appropriate medicine for head colde and 
melancholy (McGhee, 1979). 

Horman Cousins, author of Anatomy of an Illneee , be- 
lieves that the human mind can be trained to play a vi- 
tal role In both preventing and overcoming disease. Pa- 
tients tend to move in the direction of their hopes and 
fears. Panic adde stress to existing dleeaee, whereas 
laughter and joy can dissolve desperation and hopeless* 
neee. Energy can be revitalised to cause a poeltlve 
change In perspective. Humor and laughter can protect 
ua from negative emotions and thus create an auspicious 
environment for healing. Laugher Is good medicine. 



Humor and Learning 

Humor has long been a eubject for literacy and philoso- 
phical comment. Cicero stated that, "Joking and humor 
are pleaaant and often of extreme utility." It le be- 
lieved by communications and public epeaklng experts 
that humor can enhance interest and aid In pereuaelon 
(Bryant * Wallace, 1984). According to William Exi- 
gence, "Apt anecdotes and brief humorous stoxlee hei- 
ghten Interest and also reinforce serloue points." It 
follows then, that if teachers use humor to Increaee in- 
terest then comprehension and retention could also be 
improved. 

Laughter and learning go hand-in-hand: laughter maxl- 
misss learning. Humor and laughter capture and main- 
tain attention and free up tension. 

Incongruity le the basl* for understanding the intellec- 
tual aepecte of humor. The Incongruity eetabllshes some 
type of problem, and our curiosity encourages thought. 
It follows that it Is possible to perceive in a situa- 
tion of incongruity an opportunity for problem-solving. 
Thle le most certainly a mode of intellectual activity, 
end could be activated to enhance learning. 

Eeeearchere have found that humor or humorous attempts 
can generate student arousal and Instructor charisma 
(Coats t Swlerenga, 1972). Perhaps the uee of humor Is 
q m of dlmlnlehlng the perceived student apathy 
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encountered In rn^ny American classrooms today. After 
all, as the entertainer Victor Borge said, "Laughter is 
the shortest distance between two people." 



Leisure, Laughter, and Life 

Only humans have a capacity for laughing ac what seems 
funny. Gorillas and chimpanzees do laugh, but only 
when tickled (Brody, 1983). The reaction Is purely 
physical. With humans, laughter le the result of humor 
or amusement es perceived by the brain. Humor Invites 
people to the here end now and brings us pleasure. Hu- 
mor and laughter enhance inner balance. 

Laughter and humor complement the classical perception 
of leisure, that is, the notion that leisure Is a state 
of mind or an attitude towerd ?lfe. How we look influ- 
ences what we see. Laughter and leisure can operate 
tengentlelly to provide e positive life perspective. 
This perspective is a means of honoring one's direction 
and maintaining one's Integrity. John F. Kennedy wrote, 
"There are three things which are real - God, human 
folly and laughter. The first two are beyond our com- 
prehension. So we must do what we can with the third." 
Leisure should encompass a lifestyle laced with laughter 
and a playful attitude. 
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Corporate Responsibility Reconsidered 

The notion that a corporation has a responsibility to 
return something to the community in which it does 
business has become a widely- accepted concept in this 
country. 

Unfortunately, the corporate/non-profit marriage 
usually only takes into account the needs of the non- 
profit partner. But, as with any marriage, recognition 
of the needs and concerns of both partners leads to a 
healthier longer-term relationship. To achieve this 
mutual understanding each partner has to "tell it 
like it is" - to let the other party know what it 
really needs and wants from the association. 

The Traditional Approach 

Appeals tc corporate America to invest more money in 
charitable aftd arts organizations have spawned 
corporate- giving budgets and staffs across the country. 
Often the dollars allocated to causes reflect personal 
preferences of a board member or CEO. The business is 
deemed a "corporate angel" even though the contribu- 
tion to the cause may have received little 
consideration as to its propriety and effect on, or 
relationship to, the business concerns* needs and 
objectives of the donating corporation. 

Nevertheless, such contributions have increased nearly 
tenfold during the last three decades (not counting 
for inflation) from $343 million in 1951 to over $3 
billion in 1983. While such contributions are signifi- 
cant, one has to wonder whether that $3 billion - as 
conpared with nearly $57 billion given by the non- 
business sector during the same period - could have 
been greatly increased if solicited on a more business- 
like basis. 

Toward More Mutually beneficial Relationships 

With tighter budgets at the federal, state and local 
levels, demands on corporations for dollars to fund 
needed programs have increased dramatically. 

Uider federal law, the maximum amount of charitable 
contributions legally deductible by a corporation is 
101 of its net pre-tax profit. Thus, a company with 
pre-tax income of $100 million could contribute up to 
$10 million to charities and receive full tax benefits. 
However, the 1980 average was closer to only $50,000 
per year. 

Why? By charter, corporations are in business to make 
a profit. And if charitable contributions do not 
somehow confute in tangible business returns, 
businesses are hard pressed to invest substantial 
dollars. In fact, under the various state laws 
governing corporations, directors and officers can be 
called on the carpet by shareholders who question the 
extent and value of corporate contributions they feel 
lack well-founded business purposes. 

Charitable contributions would likely be much more 
substantial (and tax deductible if, for instance, 
they came out of an advertising or marketing budget 
and were determined to be ordinary and necessary 
business expenses) if they could be viewed as enhancing 
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the well-being of the corporate contributor, as well 
as the non-profit recipient. 

There are many existing relationships between the 
corporate/non-profit sector which are mutually 
beneficial. The following three examples illustrate 
this precedent. 

Case II: Proctor and Gamble/Special Olympics 

After some direct involvement with the 1980 Winter 
Olympic Games, P§G asked its ad agency to look for a 
civic or charitable relationship that would have some 
of the same excitement of the Olympics, as well as 
opportunities which would fit into PSG's diversified 
advertising and promotional plans. 

The agency came up with the Special Olympics, a non- 
profit organization located in all 50 states and 60 
foreign countries, which provides mentally handicapped 
people with opportunities to live better through the 
vehicle of sports. The agency sent over a Special 
Olympics film which, according to Bob Wientzen, 
manager/promotion and marketing services for PSG, 
"touched me. I was overcome by seeing the mentally 
handicapped in action." 

However, as a business with a strong advertising 
orientation, Wientzen was quick to recognize that if 
PSG could tie into Special Olympics 1 national network 
and connunicate through it, enormous advertising and 
marketing benefits could be realized. As Wientzen 
indicates, "The cause has universal appeal drawing 
sympathetic reactions and the organization has enormous 
'networking' capabilities." 

The P&G/Special Olympics started out using coupon 
promotions for tour or five P5G brands. Continuing 
today, P§G uses 25-cent or 30 -cent coupons that say 
"Support Special Olympics" and which indicate that 
P$G will make a 10 -cent contribution to Special 
Olympics for each coupon redeemed. 

Appealing both to altruism and consumer self-interest, 
the coupon program also has ancillary elements. PSG 
makes donations to Special Olynpics on behalf of the 
best in -store display. The participating stores pile 
up P§G brands and make elaborate signage, giving the 
brands enormous exposure while also resulting in 
"display winner" contributions being made to Special 
Olympics. 

P§G measures effectiveness of these promos in a 
variety of ways. First, the number of product ship- 
ments just before the coupon drop are monitored 
against how much product is sold during the "drive" 
period. Additionally, P5G brands' Nielsen shares 
are noted. 

While the results of these in-house marketing surveys 
and promotional measurement information are kept 
confidential, external measurements suggest great 
success. Over the five years of the PSG/Special 
Olvmpics relationship, P5G has expanded significantly 
the number of brands involved in the promotions, and 
its contributions to Special Olympics have approached 
$5 million. 
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Describing the opportmities in the relationship Kith 
Special Olympics, Wientzen said, "it would be hard to 
iaagine something as big as the promotional relation- 
ship with Special Olynpics, with the coupon program 
and the national network of the organization." P§G 
comes at this relationship iiom every angle with lots 
of advertising, supplemental materials and an involved 
sales force which has become dedicated to Special 
Olynpics. 'The program has worked for P§G, the 
grocery trade and the sales people," said Wientzen. 

Case #2: Coca-Cola/Children's Miracle Network 
Telethon 

An ardent and long-time supporter of Special Olympics, 
Coca-Cola USA also takes an active fund raising role 
for children's hospitals arouid the country through 
the Children's Miracle Network Telethon and the Dance 
America Video Dance Marathon. 

The Telethon is aired in more than 100 major markets 
and all monies generated by the "phone-in" canpaign 
stay with the hospitals in each of the "transmitter 
cities." 

Hie Dance America Video Dance Marathon is an extension 
of the telethon, but in this case, it appeals to youth, 
an important Coca-Cola market, who through dance 
sponsoi'ships generate monies for the hospitals* Rick 
Dees of "Solid Gold" fame is the national host brought 
into local venues via satellite. 

Money is raised and benefits are realized by a variety 
of businesses in the chain as follows : Coca-Cola 
bottlers take promotional materials and pledge forms 
to local convenience stores. The bottler requests 
that the retailer put up a large case display of Coca- 
Cola along with accompanying materials. In turn, the 
retailer and bottler receive the benefit of local 
radio promos. The station promos say: "Pick up your 
Dance America pledge form at your local 7-Eleven store 
where Coke is sold and come en down to the Dance 
America Video Dance Marathon and help raise money for 
the Children's Hospital." 

everybody up and down the chain benefits. "The 
bottlers extend their relations with the local children 
hospitals, retailers benefit from the media plugs 
and Coke gets great national exposure," said Deborah 
MacCarthy, project manager, brand presence department, 
Coca-Cola USA. 

Coke's benefits include recognition at the national 
level through the charity, bottler and product involve- 
ment locally and sifcstantial product sales. 
Additionally, volunteers from Coke -sponsored charities 
help place displays in stores during the promo period. 
"What is good for business, i.e., displays and 
resulting product sales, also helps raise money for 
these vital causes," said MacCarthy. 

Case #3: ATST/Olynpic Torch Relay* 

Probably the most compelling exanple of corporate/non- 
profit partnerships in recent times was the successful 
1984 Olympic Games in L.A. The ultimate special event, 
the Games were financed by the private sector and 
showed a surplus which has or will be distributed to 
various non-profit causes. 

ATST inderwrote the costs of the Olympic Torch Relay 
which brought the symbol of the Games to the people 
and helped raise money for young athletes. 

Through a system of sponsorship of "legs" of the Relay, 
•'^j- 5 11 ion was generated to help yoing people at 



YMCAs, Boys Clubs, Girls Clubs and Special Olympic 
Chapters across the country who train in and enjoy 
Olympic sports. Through its sponsorship, AT§T 
participated in the largest private youth sports 
fund-raiser in the history of the country. 

Why the enormous contribution of personnel, equipment 
and money on AT5T's pan? Bill Higgins, then AT&T's 
project manager for the Relay and now division 
manager/carrier services for AT§T, said the company 
saw an opportunity for the U.S. business conmunity 
to pull together and help put on the Games. 

But in pursuing involvement in the Olympics, people 
at the conpany also saw the positive exposure AT5T 
could gain during its difficult divestiture period. 

Exhaustive post -Games tracking studies were conducted 
to see what people knew about the Olympics and Torch 
Relay and how they affected customer views and behav- 
ior. According to Higgins, the results indicated 
an "unprecedented degree of public awareness of and 
linkage between AT5T and long distance services." This 
contrasted with similar studies done prior to the Relay 
in early '84 which did not show the same linkage. 
Higgins said ATST sponsorship provided measure able 
business benefits for ATST. 

The Lessons: Working Toward Common Goals 

The major challenge to corporations and non-profit 
organizations seeking corporate sponsorship is to 
start coming to grips with the fact that there has 
to be more than just pure altruism for these 
relationships to develop and prosper. There must be 
tangible business benefits in the relationship for 
the business partner. 

"Non-profit organization can't expect companies to 
invest thousands of dollars if the non-profit doesn't 
also produce," said PSG's Wientzen. Non-profits must 
approach businesses with a set of mutually beneficial 
plans in mind. Wientzen said today's non-profit 
organization seeking substantial business commitments 
should say, "Here is what we can do for you," and 
should be in a position to prove it. 

Several charities that approach P§G have their own 
data bases with membership- related information, and 
that often is proof enough. 

Wientzen 1 s colleague at P§G, Mike Henties, manager, 
corporate sales coordination in the customer services 
division, takes it the next step. Henties advises 
that non-profits make strategic approaches. 
"Understand the conpany's advertising/marketing/ 
promotional objectives and how the non-profit can 
marry these objectives." said Henties. 

"A non-profit must structure its proposal in terms of 
the business priorities of the company being approach- 
ed," said Higgins. "In the case of ATST in the pre- 
1984 period, we were trying to establish an identity 
among other things as 'long distance.' The Torch 
Relay was an opportunity to establish ATST's role in 
the long distance connection." 

Naturally, a non-profit should not lose sight of its 
own goals and become submerged under the objectives of 
the sponsoring corporation. These relationships must 
be mutually beneficial. The corporate and non-profit 
bottom lines must both benefit. 

*Attorney Joel Fishman was director of the Olympic 
Torch Relay for the LAOOC. He currently runs Joel L. 
Fishman S Assocs. , a PR and fund raising business. 
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Abstract 

Of concern to many parka and recreation administrators 
Is the ability to compare their agencies services to 
the services of similar agencies throughout the state. 
This Information Is helpful In making fiscal, personnel 
and program decisions as veil as justification! prior- 
itization and strategy management concerns. A state- 
vide study vas made of forty public administrated 
aquatic facilities to develop statevide averages and 
comparative ranges In such areas as registration pro- 
cedures, student placement, demand and use pressures, 
fiscal management, personnel matters, program offerings, 
program mechanics, and future perspectives. The 
folloving represents the results of this summer 1987 
study. 



Registration Procedures 

The great majority of aquatic facilities In Utah reg- 
ister students through the walk-In methods (see Chart 1) 
A second methods used, but only occasionally , Is a 
phone-in system with very few agencies using a mail-in 
registration method. 



Mail-In 


Phone- In 


Walk-In 


SX 


10S 


85X 



Chart 1. Registration Procedures 



The majority of agencies allov student registration 
anytime prior to the start of classes, with another 
large percent limiting registration to one-veek In 
advance of the lesson start point. Less preferred times 
are either one month In advance or two days In advance 
of the start of lessons. 



Anytime 
Prior to 
Start 


1 Month In 
Advance to 
Start 


2 Days In 
-Advance of 
SUrt 


1 Week in 
Advance 


43X 


14X 


14X 


29% 



Chart 2. When Allowed to Reglsted 



Half of the agencies Indicated that the student could 
register for more than one session at a time. More 
than a third of the agencies allov students to register 
for either one session at a time or more than one ses- 
sion at a time. 



One Session 
At a Time 


More Than One 
Session at c Time 


Both 


14X 


50* 


36% 



Chart 3. Number of Sessions at Registration 
Time 



When a parent Is allowed to register a child for more 
than one class at a time, the question usually arises, 
"How does the parent know which class to register for 
and also, If registering for future classes, how does 
the parent know If the student will pass the first 
class. 11 Approximately one-third of the agencies allow 
the parent to make the decision with approximately 
half of the agencies allowing the Instructor to make the 
declsloit. About one-fifth of the agencies conduct a 
first day test to determine student placement. 



Parent 
Judgement 


First Class 
Test 


Instructor 
Judgement 


36X 


18% 


45% 



Chart 4. Determination of Student Placement 
at Registration Time 



The most perferred method of registration priority Is 
the first come, first served basis. The respondents 
Indicated that this seemed to be the most fair way to 
handle registration, but It did require "standing-In- 
line" and some citizen frustration. 



First Come 
First Served 


Resident Priority 
Over Non-Resident 


Alphabetical 
By Last Name 


93X 


7X 


OX 



Chart 5. Registration Priorities 



Pool Demand and Use Standards 

When asked If the current number of public pools provided 
by their agencies meets the demand of citizens, the 
majority of agencies Indicated that It did. 



Yes 


NO 


71S 


29S 



Chart 6. Does Pool Meet User Demand 



However, when analysing those communities In which they 
felt demand was met, the pool ratio waa almost twice as 
high as those communities that felt that demand waa not 
met. 



NO 


YES 


1 Pool Per 
22,000 


1 Pool Per 
13,555 



Chart 7. Pool Per Resident Ratio Based on 
Demand Need Being Net. 
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A ststswlds pool per rttldtnt stsndard wss divilopid 
band upon ths current provisions. It Is Interesting 
to note thst ths N.R.P.A. rs commend stion of 1 pool psr 
20,000 rssldsnts Is ssssntlslly rsflsctsd In the stats 
of Uteh. 



Indoor 


Outdoor 


Total 


1 Pool Ptr 
50,000 


1 Pool Per 
42,000 


1 Pool Per 
24,238 



Chart 8. Pool Ptr Resident Ratio By Type 
and Total 



Despite the limited length of eummer swimming eeaeon 

In most of the etate of Utah, the majority of poole are 

outdoor with very few poole uelng the yeer round bubble 
etyle. 



Indoor 


Outdoor 


Bubble 


42$ 


53% 


Si 



Chart 9. Pool Type By Percentage 



Feee end Chargee 

«\n ettempt vee made to determine etatevlde averegee end 
rangee for the typical income aourcee for feee and 
chargee. In many caeee the range for feee le extreme , 
but the everegee did not eeem to be Impacted by either 
extreme hlghe or lows in ststewlde ranges. 



Incest Sevres 


State Average 


Reset 


1. Teem/league 

2. Swim Lessons 

3. Open Swla 

4. Up Side 

5. Hindi capped 
Stria 

$• Exercise Swls 


$50.00 per yr/per Member 
$17.00 per Session 

w w an 

90c Hr Visit 

50t Hr Visit 
2.80 Hr Class 


$25.00 - $150.00 
$10.00 - $ 25.00 

.25 - $ 2.50 

Free - $ 1.00 
$1.00 - $5.00 



Chart 10. Average Fees Charges ly Income Source 



An effort wss mads to dstsrmlns what rsntsl sourcss were 
used ss Income gsnsrstors snd what psrcsnt of ths 
sgsnclss ussd thoss rsntsl items. Also dstsrmlnsd wss 
an svsrsgs rsntsl chargs for thoss itsma. Thsrs wss sn 
extreme range in the echool contrect rentel agreement, 
but moot other eourcee vere rether etenderdlted. 



Source 


% of Agencies 
That Use Source 


Average Rentel 
Charge 


1. Suits 


43S 


70c Hr Use 


2. Towels 


501 


28* Hr Use 


3. Croup Rentals 


MX 


$47.8l/hr. 


4. School Contracts 


56t 


(Ranee from $27.S0/hr 
to $93,000 per year) 


5. Life Jackets 


in 


41c Far Use 


I. Inner Tubes 


in 


$1.00 Hr Use 




m 


25c For Use 



in-c^niO B. Rental Incase By Source 



Agsncy Affiliation and Instructor Certification 

The great majority of agencies use the Amerlcen Red 
Cross program as their guidelines for pool safety, 
Instructor performance and program design. A few 
agencies have developed an in-home safety program. 



American Red Cross 


YMCA 


Other 


93X 


OX 


7% 



Chart 11. Safety Affiliation Relationships 

Ths majority of agsnclss rsqulrs thslr Instructors snd 
llfsgusrds to be csrtlflsd water ssfety instructors, 
with othsr agsnclss rsqulrlng CFR snd First Aid Cert- 
lflcstlon. About one-fifth of the sgencles have 
devslopsd their own Instructor /lifeguard trslnlng pro- 
gram. 



Certification System 


1 Of Agencies 


1. WSI 


81X 


2. CPR 


18X 


3. First Aid 


251 


4. Own Training 


18X 



Chart 12. Agency Certification of 
Instructors 



Program Offerings and Mechanics 

All of ths agsnclss survsysd follow ths program dsslgn 
as suggsstsd by ths Americsn Red Cross* Additionally, 
othsr typss of classss ars offsrsd of vsrylng dsgrsss 
of frsqusncy. Ths population served sssmed to sltsr the 
sxtsnt of thsss sddltlonal course offerings. 



Type of Class 


t Use 


Type of Class 


t Use 


beginning 1 


ran 


WSI 


31t 


leg Inning 2 


1001 


Horn-Tot 


501 


leglmilng 3 


1001 


Olvlng 


43t 


Adv. Beginning 


100X 


Adult Instruction 


181 


Intermediate 


loot 


Scuba 


2St 


Strtsmtrs 


1001 


Boy Scout 


25t 


Adv. Life Saving 


501 


Preschool Classes 


131 



Chert 13. Type of Classes Offered ly Agency 



Ths VP 8 * of clussss that wsrs not offsrsd Includsd 
primarily thoss which rsqulrsd sddltlonal equipment, 
sxpsrtlss or ssfety consldsrstlons. 



Type of Class 


t 


1. Scuba 


31 


2. Olvlng 


37 


3. Baby Side 


12 


4. Synchronize 


6 


5. Ufesavlng 


6 



Chart 14. Type of Classes 
Net Offered 
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The length of the In ions during ths summer vat usually 
two weeka long vith ths vintsr lsssons lasting one week. 
Mots Chat wintsr lsssons vart alto two vttkt and tight 
vatka In ltngth but thac summer lsssons did noc exceed 
tlx vttka. 



Season 


1 Meek 


2 Week 


6 Week 


8 Week 


Suntr 


18X 


62X 


61 


OX 


Winter 


31X 


12X 


6X 


12X 



Chart 15. Length of Swimming Lesson Classes By 
Week 



The most common ltngth of a It t ton during tht summer 
and winger wat 45 minutst. Tht next most typical ltngth 
wat 40 alnuttt In turner and 30 minutss In vlnttr. 



Season 


30 M 


35 M 


40 M 


45 M 


50 M 




12X 


6X 


24X 


50X 


12X 


Winter 


18X 


0 


6X 


37X 


16X 



Chart 16. Length of Lessons By Minutes 



Ptrtonntl Standardt 

The average nuabtr of ttudtntt par lot true t Ion for 
swimming ltttont wat dstsrmlnsd at wall at tht minimum 
number of ttudtnta par clatt and the marl mum number of 
ttudtntt par clatt. 



Minimum 


Maximum 


Average 


4.2 


7.2 


6.2 



Chart 17. Student Per Swimming 
Lesson Class 



Tht ttatt average for awlmmlng Ine true tor per ttudtnt 
ratio wat determined. Thlt flgurt rtprtttntt tht Idtal 
flgurt tuggttttd by aquatic dlrtctort. 



1 Instructor to 6.8 Students 



Chart 18. Swimming Instructor to 
Student Ratio 

The average number of pertonntl par employment category 
par pool tltt wat dtttrmlntd. Tht llftguardt and 
lne true tort wart uttd In both capacltltt In mott 
lne tenets. Thtrt wat an extreme range In number of 
smploysss, but again thlt rtprtttntt a function of tht 
tlzt of pool and population ttrvtd. 



Personnel 


Average 


Range 


*1. Lifeguards 


14.8 


4-45 


4. instructors 


lA Q 


A AC 


3. Maintenance 


2.4 


1 - 6 


4. Managers 


2.0 


1 - 4 



♦Maybe Included In same group 

Chart 19. Personnel by Category Per Pool 
Site 



The number of llfeguarde on deck during lessone. open 
ewlm and lap ewlm wae computed. Note the difference 
betwttn open twlm tuptrvlelon and the other activities 
supervision. 



Lifeguards 


Average 


Range 


1. Lessons 


1.4 


1 - 5 


2. Open Swim 


5.2 


1 - 13 


3. Lap Swim 


1.2 


1 - 4 



Chart 20. Lifeguards or Deck Per 
Activity 



Budgst and Flacal Management 

Tht avtragt optratlont and maintenance cottt at well as 
capital txpandlturtt wat dtttrmlntd. The revenue 
gtntrattd wat alto dtttrmlntd. Note that excluding 
capital sxpensss, rtvtnut and operations costs ars 
almost squal. 



Ystrly ledett 


Avcnee 


Raftftt 


Optrtti ont /Hi 1 Rtseenca 
CtpfUl Exptndlturt 
Revenue 


S101.2U.75 
33 9 444.00 
$ 96.300.00 


$34,000 - 200.000 
0 - 70.000 
30.000 - 250.000 



Chsrt 21. Vtirly 0/tt, Citltel and Rtvtnut 



Ths cost per rssldsnt for operations and maintenance 
and capital sxpsndlturss was determined by divided 
population ssrvsd Into ths coat flgurss. Ths revenue 
gsnsratsd psr rssldsnt was also assstssd. Age in ths 
avsrags aquatic facility In Utah losss approximately 
12C psr rssldsnt for normal opsratlng sxpsnsss. Vhsn 
capital sxpendltursL ars includsd, thsn a loss of $1.16 
psr rssldsnt Is ths avsrags. 



0/H Cost Per 
Resident 


Capital Costs 
Per Resident 


Revenue Generated 
Per Resident 


$3.13 


$1.04 


$3.01 



Chart 22. 0/M. Capital, Revenue Average Per Resident 
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To dtscrlbt what percent seen Income tourct rtprtttnttd 
of tht total revenue generated the following chart le 
presented. It should be noted that there are ten baelc 
revenue sources with general tax fund representing the 
major source of Income , with opsn swim, lessons and 
school contracts repreeentlng the other major sources. 
Because eech agency uses a variety of sources , the 
total percent exceede one-hundred percent. 



inc< 


IBM wvurcii 


Average 


Range 


1. 


Lessons 


33Z 


4 - 80Z 


2. 


Opsn Swim 


34. 5Z 


15 - 72Z 


3. 


Exercise Program 


2Z 


0 - 5Z 


4. 


Group Rente 1 


6.8% 


2 - 25Z 


5. 


Teem/League 


5.2Z 


2 - 10Z 


6. 


Lap Swim 


5.6Z 


0 - 10Z 


7. 


Handicapped 


3Z 


0 - 5Z 


8. 


School Contracte 


27Z 


0 - 30Z 


9. 


Equipment Rental 


3Z 


0 - 6Z 


10. 


General Tax Fund 


39Z 


0 - 40Z 



Chart 23. Percent and Range of Yearly Income By 
Source 



Participation and Activity BL:nes 

The most frequently used method of aquatic facility 
participation is by open swim with school programs a 
distant second. Swimming leeeone and lap swim were 
similar to each other with other typee of participation 
following thereafter. 



Rank 


Activity 


Average 


Range 


3 


Lessons 


3,326 


900 - 15,000 


1 


Open Swla 


55.285 


3,000 - 350,000 


6 


Exercise Prograa 


1,278 


0 - 7,500 


5 


Group Rental 


1,308 


0 - 4,000 


7 


Teens/Leagues 


729* 


30 - 1.200 


4 


Lap Swla 


3,155 


0 - 10,000 


8 


Handicapped 


503 


0 - 3,000 


2 


School Prograa 


7,520 





*0*e community maintains an extremely high league 
participation program which skewed the average upward. 
Range excluded community* 
Chart 24* Participation Rate By Activity. 



The Future 

The lest Issue was to determine whet the ma jo* trends 
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are In the future or perceived by aquatic managers as 
well as serious concerns and current outstanding 
qualities. The following narrative are those percep- 
tive s. 

1. What major trends In aquatics do you see emerging 
In the future? 

Away from traditional pool facilities to more recreat- 
ional and multlfaceted use orientation. The traditional 
pool concept Is dead! ! 
Status Quo 

We have seriously looked at building an Indoor pool In 
cooperation with the school district. 
Variety In equipment to make the facility more. User 
fse supported so the facility will be run more like 
private business. 

More usags as citizens learn to enjoy the water. 
Dlmmlnlshlng role waterslldes, more classes In aerobics 
for older people and lncreassd handicap use. 
Lesson times varlsd because of year round school. 
Water parks* 

Mors demands for specialty groups. Water exercise, 
diving » scuba , sycronlse swim, swim teems, lap swim. In 
other words , more Individualise attention required. 
Community thsme pools. Community pools becoming more. 
I don't know. Each day Is a surprlss end each city and 
council different. 

No diving boards (of course, this Is happening now). 
Radical design In pools structured more for play. 
Increased fess as cities return to subsidize heavily. 
We will have to build or repair our pool. Size too 
small end we need aeny repairs. 

2. What Is your most ssrlous concern In aquatics 
management? 

Safety, economic viability, longevity /diversity . 
Liability is Intense. 

Responsible well managed lifeguards - people are sue 

happy. 

Nothing Jumps out as serious. Board of Health rules/ 
regulations out datsd and unreasonable. 
SAfety of participants and quality of Instruction. 
Safsty of the citizens using the facility. 
Obtaining qualified personnel and political mismanage- 
ment towards funds. 
Liability. Enjoyment for patrons. 
Safety! 

Liability - producing revenue to justify self. Meeting 

increasing public demand. Professionalizing lifeguards. 

Maintenance. Staff training - liability. 

Safety - making surs pool Is safe and staff are trained 

and alert. 

Safety 

Liability Issues and claims. 

Finances. Pools don't operate in ths black. Keeping 
the pool outslds fixed for the next summer. 

3. Are there any outstanding aspects of your program 
that could bs helpful to know about? 
Organization is fundamental to a succsssful swimming 
lesson program. Screened, well-trained teaching 
instructors. 

Possible our record keeping and computer system and the 
mechanical aspect of our pool Is upbsat and switching 
to bromine vx gas chlorine has been a plus. 
Ratio of number of persons In the community to those 
that participate Is very high. 

I have enclosed our summer schedule and programs plus 
cards earned In swimming lessons. 

Variety. Small Instructor /student ratio. Flexibility 
In scheduling. 

Offer as much variety as possible. Operate like a bus- 
iness as much as possible. Eliminate the high overhead 
services. 
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He do require Red Cross Lifeguard Training within six 
months of hirt date. I chink tht additional training 
la good. 

Well-rounded programs. 

Ha feel wa hava a good over-all facility and programs. 
Would lova a copy of tha study to see areas where we 
■lght improve. 

Our teaching has baan a great plus - wa fill classes 
after two days of registration. 
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YEAR ROUND SCHOOL / YEAR ROUND RECREATION 
Glen C. Parker, Brigham Young University 



For many years educators and parents have raised con- 
cerns about the need to improve our nation* s trad* 
itional educational practices. Changing life-styles, 
parental roles, family structures, and growing econo- 
mic demands all contribute to the desire and need for 
educational reform. Year-round education is consid- 
ered by many to be the most educationally sound and 
economically feasible solution to many of the problems 
of our current public school system. This innovative 
concept In education la rapidly growing in popularity 
across our country, though the concept Itself creates 
many new concerns for the varied families of our mod- 
ern society. 

Year-round education is viewed as providing a frame- 
work in which education reforms can occur. It pro- 
vides a vehicle by which the school system can become 
more coat effective while enhancing educational pro- 
grams. Those two concepts themselves are attractive 
to many teachers, administrators, and patrons. Year- 
round education provides more options for teachers, 
often allowing them longer contract times* and pro- 
viding higher salarlea. Hopefully » this factor will 
draw more and better teachers to the profession. 
Year-round education also meets a growing demand from 
taxpayera for more efficient use of school resources 
and facilities. Limited classroom space can be used 
to the optimum by staggering enrollments, to accommo- 
date more students with existing facilities. Funds 
that were traditionally used to provide and maintain 
facilities may now be used to enhance and improve the 
educational curriculum and programs. In addition to 
the monetary benefits, the shorter "off- track" times 
will help with learning retention, and eliminate much 
of the reteaching that is done at the beginning of 
each school year. Stat lit ice are proving year-round 
education successful, and practitioners indicate this 
concept will continue to grow both in numbers and 
quality. 

While acknowledging the benefits of year-round edu- 
cation, we must also recognize the concerns for the 
many families Involved. Families will have a wider 
selection of vacation times available to choose from, 
if all their children are in year-round programs, and 
if the children are all on the same track. If ele- 
mentary-age children are on a regular track of 40/15, 
for exempli, they would attend 40 consecutive school 
day a, then be off for 15 consecutive vacation days 
with this pattern repeating itself throughout the year. 
Traditional junior and senior high school schedules 
often do not correlate. In addition, Mom and Dad must 
be able to schedule their vacatloa time accordingly. 
Statistics show that 58 percent of children ages 6-13 
live in households where both parent a work, and 68 
percent of children those same ages live in single- 
parent households (U.S. News & World Report, Oct. 27, 
1986). Thete numbers Indicate that vocation time 
schedules may not alwa>*u mesh, and the concern of what 
to do with children during off -track time arlaes. 
Year-round education does require Increased parenting 
responsibilities for those off-track times, but many 
parents view this as a conflict rather than a challenge 
to chelr skills end dedication as a parent. 

Still, whe popularity of year-round education is 
growing, and for many, the traditional three-month 
summer vacation no longer exists. This fact presents 
concern, challenges, and opportunities for those in- 
volved In recreation and leisure services. Existing 



recreation programs must be modified if all partici- 
pants are going to be able to continue their involve- 
ment. Activities that have been scheduled before and 
after school hours may not be greatly affected, but 
activities such as swimming, tennis, outdoor education, 
and summer-camp programs, must be evaluated In a dif- 
ferent light. 

In an evaluation of the yesr-round educstion program 
of the Cherry Creek School District in Colorado 
(Feldman, 1983), over one-third of the respondents 
indicated that they had been inconvenienced In their 
vacation plans. This wss especially noted In families 
having children In both elementary and more advanced 
grades. Concern wss expressed about lack of things 
for children to do during the off-track times (espe- 
cially during the winter months) In organized community 
activities. Supervised play Is invaluable to working 
parents. In the Cherry Creek School District, a 
r±crcAtlon enrichment program was developed In cooper- 
ation with the Aurora Recreation l .ment. This 
program offered various kinds of recreational activi- 
ties at affordable prices for children on vacation. 
It was necessary to alter some of the existing sched- 
ules of recreational activities to fit within the off- 
track blocks of time. A little creativity and flex- 
ibility, coupled with a school district and parents 
who were looking for some Innovative scheduling of 
non-trad Itional programs, were necessary to accomplish 
the needed changes. 

A similar of f -track recreational program was developed 
in the Provo School District, Provo, Utah. In this 
program, the students could go back to the school 
Itself for enrichment classes In such areas as sports, 
computers, and even cooking. Nominal fees were charged 
and some students were able to ride the regular bus to 
the school. In addition, recreation programs were 
offered during specific hours at nearby parks or play- 
ground areas. In order to do this, existing schools 
must have additional rooms or facilities to accomodate 
this type of Innovative program, but It is working for 
this Utah community. The city recreation department 
does not finance the program, but they do work closely 
with the school district In supportive and advisory 
roles. 

Another ares of consideration for the year-round edu- 
cation community Involves youth agencies and private 
program facilities. A large number of youth agencies 
offer summer programs for those Involved In the trad- 
itional nine-month school. Summer residence camps 
have been popular for decades. Year-round schools 
could lessen the demand for summer programs; but on the 
other hand, « year-round demand could be created. The 
Idea of year-round residence camps is a new concept, 
but one that holds many exciting possibilities. 

At the present time, a pilot program for an "off 
season" residence camp Is being developed by the 
Brlgham Young University Alumni Association Camp at 
Aspen Grove In Provo, Utah. Its concept was developed 
directly In response to growing recreational demands 
by the onset of year-round schools In the area. Aspen 
Grove is a beautiful winter, as well as summer, camp 
facility, and could provide a wonderful opportunity 
for educational and recreational growth year-long. 
The Aspen Grove Academy, as the pilot program is celled, 
Is designed to be a residential iucatlonal camp for 
youth In an environment of adve. ure and excitement. 
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It It not designed U be a remedial or clinical cor- 52 
rec Clonal facility or program, but It le specifically 
to meet demands created by the year-round schools that 
are becoming more and more popular In Utah. 

The Aspen Grove Academy Is sponsored by the BYU Alumni 
Association and Is designed to work closely with the 
various public school districts, the BYU College of 
Physical Education, and the BYU Department of Recre- 
ation Management and Youth Leadership. A youth leader- 
ship i acuity member Is the operations manager of the 
camp, and draws from BYU students for his staff posi- 
tions* The dormitory- style housing for the Academy 
accommodates 30 to AO youth at a time, and additional 
housing Is available In smaller sleeping cabins. The 
comforts of home are available, but the classroom 
setting Is the great outdoors! Supervision will be 
provided by the BYU students/counselors, many of whom 
will receive college credit along with their employ- 
ment. 

The Aapen Grove Academy will offer a flexible academic 
program, largely emphasizing outdoor education exper- 
iences such as cross-country skiing, repelling, ropes 
course activities, snowmoblllng, outdoor cooking, nat- 
ure hikes, ecology, natural science, astronomy, leader- 
ship skills, and other activities depending on the 
season of the year. Sports facilities such as swimming 
pools, racquet ball, tennis, and walleyball courts are 
also available. 

The Aapen Grove Academy Is only one type of recreation- 
al year-round camp which could be created. Popularity 
of such programs will be known only with time. But 
our society Is changing, and non- traditional life- 
styles demand non- traditional programs for leisure time. 
Planning year-round recreational programs must be a 
cooperative effort on the part of all community members 
who are affected. Community officials, school dis- 
tricts, youth and recreation agencies, parents, and the 
kids themselves must all be consulted to plan program, 
determine funding, and continually evaluate the imple- 
mented programs. As more and more year-round schools 
appear In the communities of our nation, It will be 
necessary for both the public and private sectors to 
adjust to the demands created by these life-style 
changes. But with proper planning and implementation, 
year-round school will be beneficial to us all. 
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UTAH S RECREATION LEVY- -A HOCUS POCUS? 
By Burton K. Olsen, Ph. D. 



Introduction 

What has been the amount school districts, counties, 
towns, and cities have acquired from the "Recreation 
Mill Levy" during the last five years? 

Significance 

Utah law states that "any city, town, school district 
or county" may levy a "recreation mill levy" without 
going through a referendum. Do you really know how 
much this is or how the money has been utilized in our 
area? We are attempting to find this out. 

State Laws 

Listed below are those laws we find that pertain to 
recreation and the schools. We list them for your 
reference and information. 

Title 11 f Chapter 2, Section 1 

Powers of Local Authorities May Establish and Acquire 
Property For The governing body of any city, town, 
school district or county, may designate and set apart 
for use as playgrounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums, 
public baths, swimming pools, camps, indoor-recreation 
centers or other recreational facilities, any lands or 
buildings owned by such purposes; and may, in such 
manner as may be authorized and provided by law for the 
acquisition of lands or buildings for public purposes 
in such cities, towns, counties and school districts, 
acquire lands and buildings therein for such use; and 
may equip, maintain, operate and supervise the same, 
employing such play leaders, recreation directors, 
supervisors and other employees as it may deem proper. 

Title 11, Chapter 2, Section 2 
May Provide Entertainment Facilities for Citizenry. 
Such local authorities may organize and conduct plays, 
games, calisthenics, gymnastics, athletic sports and 
games, tournaments, meets, and leagues, dramatics, 
picture shows, pageants, festivals and celebrations, 
community music, clubs, debating societies, p*i>lic 
speaking, story telling, hikes, picnics, excursions, 
camping and handicraft activities, and other forms of 
recreational activity, that may employ the leisure time 
of the people in a constructive and wholesome manner. 

Title 11, Chapter 2, Section 3 

Recreation Board- -Authorized. Authority to supervise 
and maintain any of such recreational facilities and 
activities may be vested in any existing body or board, 
or in a public recreation board, as the governing body 
of any city, town, county or school district may deter- 
mine. If it is determined that such powers are to 
be exercised by a public recreation board, such board 
may be established in any city, town, county or school 
district and shall possess all the powers and be 
subject to all the responsibilities of the respective 
local authorities under this chapter. 

Title 11, Chapter 2, Section 4 

Number of Members - - Selection- -Term, Such recreation 
board shall consist of five persons. When established 
in a city of the first or second class two members 
shall be selected from the board of education of the 
school district therein, and when established in any 
county two members shall be appointed from the board 
of ^education of that county; provided, that in counties 
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having tuo or more school districts, one member shall 
be appointed from each county school district therein. 
The members of such board shall be appointed by the 
appointing authority of the city, town, county or 
school district and shall serve for a term of five 
years and until their successors are appointed; 
provided, that the members first appointed shall be 
appointed for such terms that the term of one member 
will expire annually thereafter. Vacancies in a board 
occurring otherwise than by expiration of term shall 
be filled in the same manner as original appointments 
for tlv unexpired term. The members of recreation 
boards shall serve without compensation. 

Title 11, Chapter 2, Section 5 
Id. Chairman, Secretary and Other Officers. Each 
recreation board shall elect its own chairman and 
secretary, and shall appoint all other officers 
necessary, for a period of one year; and may adopt 
rules and regulations for the conduct of its business. 

Title 11, Chapter 2, Section 6 

Cooperation Between School Districts and Cities, Towns 
and Counties. Any board of education of any school 
district may join with any city, town, or county in 
purchasing, equipping, operating, and maintaining 
playgrounds, athletic fields, gymnasiums, baths, 
swimming pools and other recreational facilities and 
activities, and may appropriate money therefor. 

Title 11, (hapter 2, Section 7 

Expenses of--How Paid. All expenses incurred in the 
equipment, operation, and maintenance of such 
recreational facilities and activities shall be paid 
from the treasuries of the respective cities, towns, 
counties, or school districts, and the governing 
bodies of the same may annually appropriate, and cause 
to be raised by taxation, money for such purpose. 

Local Joint Agreement 

Joint Agreements by local school and municipal 
authorities are becoming common. Some communities 
hesitate to bind themselves to written agreements and 
therefore operate on verbal agreements and some do so 
very effectively. The trend, however, is to put these 
agreements in writing, thus they become more lasting 
and are especially helpful as personnel changes are 
made. 

Usually these agreements cover such areas as acquisi- 
tion and development of areas and facilities, program 
responsibilities of each agency, leadership, finance 
and jurisdiction. In some communities joint agreements 
cover only one phase of a program such as a swimming 
pool. More often they cover all foreseeable needs 
for community and school to work together. 
The purpose of local joint agreements is to conduct 
nwe effective programs at reduced costs to the tax 
payer. Experience has proven the wisdom of municipal 
and school officials working together for the good 
of all citizens. 

Title 11, Chapter 2, Section 8 

Donations To. The governing body in any city, town, 
county or school district may take charge oi and use 
any grounds, buildings, or other facilities which may 
be offered, either temporarily or permanently by an 
individual or corporation for playground and recrea- 
tional purposes; and may receive donations, legacies, 
bequests or devises for the establishment, improvement 
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or maintenance of recreational facilities and activi- 
ties. All moneys so received shall, unless otherwise 
provided by the terms of the gift or devise, be 
deposited in the treasury of the city, town, county 
or school district to the credit of the recreation 
find, and may be withdrawn only in the manner provided 
for the payment of money appropriated for the acquisi- 
tion, inprovement , operation and maintenance of 
playgrounds and other facilities and activities. 
Utah Code, Annotated, 1963, Vol. 5 

Title 53 9 Chapter 21, Section 1 
At School Buildings and Grounds. There shall be a 
civic center at all public school buildings and 
grounds where the citizens of the respective school 
districts may engage in supervised recreational 
activities, and where they may meet and discuss any 
and all subjects and questions which in their judgment 
may appertain to the educational, political, economic, 
artistic and moral interests of the citizens of the 
community; but such use of public school buildings 
and grounds for such meetings shall in no wise 
interfere with any school function or purpose. 

Finds expended for conraunity education shall be used 
to support the concept that the schools belong to the 
people and to find ways to engage the comnunity in 
determining the role the schools shall play in solving 
individual and comnunity problems. Utah Code 53-7-21. 

Title 55, Chapter 21, Section 2 

Expense, How Borne. Lighting, heating, janitor service 
and the services of a special supervising officer when 
needed in connection with such use of public school 
buildings and grounds shall be provided for out of the 
school funds of the respective school districts. 
Such use of school buildings, property and grounds 
shall be free; provided, that in case of entertainments 
where an admission fee is charged, a charge may be 
made for the use of such property. 

Title 53, Chapter 21, Section 3 
Boards of Education to Control—Supervising Officer. 
The management, direction and control of such civic 
centers shall be vested in the boards of education of 
the school districts. Said boards shall make all 
needful rules and regulations for conducting such 
civic-center meetings and for such recreational activi- 
ties as are provided for in Section 53-21-1, and may 
appoint a special supervising officer who shall have 
charge of the grounds, preserve order, protect the 
school property and 'lo all things necessary in the 
capacity of a peace officer to carry out the provisions 
and the intent and purposes of this chapter. 

Title 53, Chapter 21, Section 4 
Use of School Property for, May be Denied. Whenever 
in its judgement a board of education deems it in- 
advisable to permit the use of such school property 
for the purpose requested, it may refuse the use of 
such school property for any other than school purposes. 

Title 53, Qiapter 21, Section 5 
Use of Schoolhouses for Other than School Purposes— 
Oh Condition. All boards of education may permit 
public schoolhouses, when not occupied for school 
purposes and when the use thereof will not interfere 
in any way with school purposes , to be used for any 
other purpose that will not interfere with the seating 
or other furniture or property, and shall make such 
charges for the use of the same as they may decide 
to be just; provided, that the district shall be at 
no expense cor fuel or service of any kind for any 
such use or privilege and that public schoolhouses 
shall not be used for commercial purposes. 

O 
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Recreation Mill Levy 

Checking with the ".Annual Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction-Utah State Offices of 
Education** we find the total revenue from the recrea- 
tion mill levy for the State of Utah since 1981 are 
as follows: 



Year Rec, Mill Levy Total Local Revenue 

1985-86 $5,695,640 $6,988,251 

1984-85 $4,675,728 $5,790,952 

1983-84 $4,155,311 $5,594,04" 

1982-83 $3,661,681 $4,696,825 

1981-82 $3,237,174 $4,250,046 



Recreation Mill Levy by County 

Do you know how much money is being assessed by your 
school district for recreation? Is it really being 
used for recreation? What is the breakdown of 
expenditures relating to revenue? Listed below are 
those amounts by school districts since 1984. 
Information for the 1986-87 year is currently not 



available. 






District 


1984-1985 


1985-1986 


Alpine 


$171,770 


$500,881 


Box Elder 


$194,896 


$238,121 


Carbon 


$ 69,337 


$ 78,803 


Daggett 


$ 15.954 


$ 17,894 


Duchesne 


$ 48,826 


$166,404 


Grand 


$ 23,246 


$ 17,118 


Granite 


$1,386,179 


$1,4/ , ,852 


Iron 


$101,821 


$108,741 


Jordan 


$278,466 


$279,800 


Juab 


$ 9,494 


$ 13,660 


Morgan 


$ 18,570 


$ 55,931 


Nebo 


$177,173 


$195,389 


N. Summit 


$ 22,042 


$ 80,141 


Park City 


$ 94,878 


$153,590 


Rich 


$ 27,658 


$ 26,351 


San Juan 


$224,192 




S. Sanpete 




$160,605 


S. Sunmit 


$104,035 




Tintic 




S 4,089 


Tooele 


$111,: 4 


$119,685 


Uintah 


$170,599 


$396,281 


Wasatch 


$ 21,500 


$ 28,643 
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District 


1984-1985 


1985-1986 


Salt Lake 


$794,082 


$830,760 


Ogden 


$121,110 


$254,760 


Provo 


$241,625 


$242,299 


Logan 


$ 99,472 


$ 94,104 


Murray 


$147,599 


$155,904 


Total 


$4,675,728 


$5,o95,o4U 




exclusions 
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We ask again how much money is being spent for rec- 
reation in your school district, county, town, and/or 
city through the "Recreation Mill Levy"? Are the funds 
being appropriately spent for recreation? We wonder. 
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FAMILY REC FOR FAMILY WRECKS 
Dennis A. Nelson, Ed. D. , Utah State University 



Abstract 

One hae but to look around themselves to dlscovtr the 
eigne of deterloretlon In the American family. Each 
time you listen to the radio* pick up e newspaper or 
turn on the television you heer of etorlee regerdlng 
families that for one reaeon or another ere not coping 
vlth the preeeuree of today 1 e society c The questions 
that profeeelonale In the field of recreetlon muet aek 
ere: what Influence would quality recreation programs 
have on theee famlllee, If they were to be Involved? 
How can ve promote family recreetlon ae a viable 
eolutlon to eome of the problems feeing the American 
f?dety? The answer to theee queetlone Is not simple 
and yet It le eleo not impoeeible. If we are ependlng 
one-third of our waking houre In eome form of leisure 
pursuit the problem le not one of the amount of time 
evelleble, but of the quality of the leleure pursuits 
during that time. 



Background 

The "traditional" nuclear family that Includes a father, 
mother and children living together hae become elmost a - 
thing of tha peet. % The tredltlonal family le now In the 
minority. It le believed that only one In three house- 
holds today le e nuclear family (Pepalle, 1986). In 
addition to thle fact, there are a number of other facte 
about the family that must be understood If effective 
family recreetlon le to become e feasible part of any 
program offerings. Adah Parker Strobell Identified a 
number of theee fecte In e preeentatlon made at the 1987 
NRPA conference, they Include: 

-The number of one-perent famlllee le lncreaelng faeter 
than the number of two-perent famlllee. 

-One out of eix children (ebout ten million) live In e 
elngle-parent family; 87 percent of theee families ars 
hsadsd by womsn snd 13 psrcsnt by men. 

-Delinquent; re tee among children agee 10 to 17 have 
Increeeei 130 percent elnce I960. 

-Drug uss by tssnsgsrs Is the hlgheet for eny indue triel- 
lzed nation. 

-Over the peet 25 yeere the divorce rete hae tripled. 

-In the wake of divorce, the stsndsrd of living of the 
ex-wife felle by 73 percent, while that of the ex-hus- 
bsnd rlsee by 42 percent. (Strobell, 1987) 



Role of Recreation In the Family 

Vlth all theee changee being placed on the family can 
recreation really make a difference? J. B. Meeh thought 
eo, he recorded In the book P hlloeophy of Recreation and 
Leleure, 

"One of the most Important neede In community 
recreetlon Is for more effective end diversified 
family recreetlon ectivitiee. . .e elgnlflcent under- 
lying ceuee of delinquency eppeere to be e lack of 
family cohesion and recreational Intereete ehared by 
parente and children. Clearly effective progrems of 
family-centered recreation build tlee of unity, under- 



standing and warmth that are essential for both 
children and parents" (Kraus, 1984) 

Family re let lone end human development spscle lists agree 
with recreetlon profssslonsla on the point thst 
recreetlon ectivitiee pureued during leisure can have a 
profound Impact on the solidarity of that family. Ths 
challenge le found In the ability of families to select 
thoee ectlvltles thst will contribute to a positive 
family structure (Orthner, 1975). 



Family Recreation Progrems 

Programs for fsmllles ere offered by many different 
organizations and In many different facilities. One of 
the biggest challenges to theee programs Is the Inability 
to meet the needs of the family iteelf . Many progrems 
could be edapted for various agee, but ere not flexible 
enough to be used for ell agee et the seme time and 
therefore ere not eppeeling to families. The key to good 
recreation planning le to not only program for the 
different age levels, but eleo the diverse intereet be- 
tween and within family groups. Because of the diversity 
of Intereet between famlllee, e wide verlety of family 
recreation poeelbllltlee muet be evelleble. Another 
concern In recreation programming le to be cognizant of 
the different levele of Income between famlllee end to 
provide a quality program for all levele of financial 
Income. Theee challengee are eepeclelly difficult for 
publicly funded recreation programs, becauee of the need 
to offer programs that will stay within et lssst a break- 
even budget. Thle may eliminate eome of the high risk 
programs and programs with additional capital needed up 
front for equipment and trained Inetructore. 

Independent or commerclel recreetlon facilities are also 
beginning to recognize the need snd desire of cllentel 
to Involve the whole family In progrems being offered. 
One example of thle trend le found In a Loe Angeles 
eporte club. The eporte club experimented with s new 
program celled "Family Day". "Each Sunday, members are 
encouraged to bring their children to the club for e 
full line up of ectivitiee, ranging from brunch to 
parent-end-child aerobic claeeee." (Brox, 1987) This 
Increaee In family particlpante stems from the baby 
boom generation growing older end wentlng their families 
Involved In ectivitiee together. For the commercial club 
Induatry the need Is a reeult of the club member etlll 
wanting to participate but now e »o wanting his child 
enrolled In a ewlmming program or other activity while 
he le et the club. Private clube thet et one time 
reetrlcted uee to elngle adulte or at leaet adulte with 
no children reellze that their pool of cllentel le 
ehrlnking. 

"Since 1980, the young adult population hae been on a 
eteady decline; during the peet eix yeere, tha number 
of 14-17 yeer-olds hae dropped by 8.9 percent, and 
the number of 18-24 yeer-olds has fallen by 7.6 per- 
cent; eimulteneouely, the number of people 25-34 has 
jumped 15.4 percent, while those In the 35-44 category 
hae grown by an aatoundlng 29 percent. The U.S. 
Census Bureeu estimates that for at least the next 10 
yeara, the number of young adults will continue to 
decreese." (Brox, 1987) 
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The club Industry It not tht only rtcrtttlon entity 
offering family rtcrtttlon progrtma. Besides the trad- 
itional city recreetlon programs, YMCAs, Jevisu Commun- 
ity Centers t end even universities are targeting 
families es e potentlel marketing group. 

Activities offered by the different organizations show 
great creetlvlty end verlety. Dr. Adeh Strobell made 
e list of these ectlvltles and put them Into cetegorles. 
The following is e list of some of the ectlvltles 
Identified by the euthor. This list Is not e compre- 
hensive list by any meens end may not be applicable or 
possible In ell situations. 

Food Relotod Activities 

- Taffy Pulls 

- Making Homemade Ice Cream 

- Cookouts end Barbeques 

- Creb Feests 

* Gourmet Cooking 

- Making Apple Cider 

Mobility Type Programs 

- Bicycling, (Mountain Biking) 

- Roller Skating and Ice Skating 

- Car Bailies 

- Auto mechanics for parents end their children 

- Hiking and Caving 

- Canoeing, re f ting, kayaking 

- Horsebeck Riding 

- Sailing end Boetlng 

Adult/Child Hobbles 

- Stamps 

- Railroading 

- Re finish log furniture 

- Woodworking 

- Ceramics and Pottery 

- Gardening (Indoors and out) 

- Sewing, quilting, rug making 

Sports/Games 

- Swimming 

* Bowling 

- Volleyball 

- Croquet 

* Golf 

- Archery 

- Trust end Inltletlve Games 

- T-Bell 

- Tennis 

Hature/Historlcel Activities 

- Star Gating 

- Camping/ Beckpecklng 

- Bird Watching 

- Visits to neerby Hlstorlcel Sites 

- Insect Collecting 

- Animal/Pet Cere end Trelnlng 

Mat lc /Dance / Drama 

- Music Apprecletlon 

- Social Dancing 

- Making movies (Video or 8mm) 

- Folk, Square, Round Denclng 

- Story Telling 

- Theeter or Pleys 

- Puppetry 

* Family (Sing, Orchestra, Band) 

Arts and Crafts 

* Sculpturing 

- Leather Work 

- Fhotogrephy 
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- Chocolate Making 

- Painting (Oil, water, chalk) 

- Kite Making and Flying 

- Candle Making 

Special Holidays and Occasions 

- Christmas Tree (Cutting and trimming) 

- Pumpkin Carving 

- October Fests 

- All Fools Dey Celebration on Clowning 

- Family Carnival 

- Planning Family Reunions 



Suggestions for Recreation Leaders 

Regardless of the programs rf fared, It Is Important that 
the recreation leeder Is familiar with his own cllentel 
and the community they live In. We must know what Godbey 
cells the "occupational community" (Godbey, 1985). The 
cccupetlonel community meens that people who are members 
of the same occupetlon or work together have some sort of 
common life together end are, to some extent, separate 
from the rest of society. 

Recreetlon leeders need to educete perents on how they 
can use family recreetlon programs to bring femlly mem- 
bers closer together. For example, e highly competitive 
sports program between family members may not be the 
most heelthy choice for encouraging femlly unity. Sports 
activities cen be edapted to develop and nurture closer 
relations by modifying some of the components of the 
sports. Such modifications es changing the rules for 
one member of the family or demanding extre performance 
from another will help promote Involvement and not dis- 
courage It. 

Finally, the recreetlon leeder must Incorporete new and 
creative ways of promoting family recreetlon programs. 
The topic of promotion la large enough to warrant It's 
own article so I will be very brief end concise. The 
wise programmer will offer family rates, make It very 
deer that you are Inviting femllles, end publicize 
successes, as well as use creative end Imaginative 
methods of advertising family recreation programs. 
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AQUATIC INNOVATIONS; 
INTRODUCING THE INVERTED-SCISSOR BACKSTROKE 
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Tht t volution of swimming h»s been occurring almost on 
• daily basis. Af tar yasrs of studying tha traditional 
stylas of swimming snd experimenting with methods of 
water movement for handicapped snd fully functioning 
individuals , observers note that the evolution of a 
fourth major backstroke has occurred. An Introduction 
to this new stroke* Its benflts over other backstrokes, 
mud s deacrlptlon of Ita movement follows. 

As evidenced by Infanta and adulta alike • wster haa long 
faaclnated people. From the giggles of s child In s 
lightly falling mist or s summer water fight to the awe- 
inspiring splendor of Nlagra Falls crsshlng on the rocks 
below, water haa an appeal all lta own. Whether this 
fascination a terns from s survlvsl Instinct or from the 
respect one gslns Ister In life for Its collective power 
end Infinite uses Is hard to ssy. Out of neceaalty 
though, man haa had to learn to work with water. 
Working "with" and not sgsinst wster Is especlslly 
importsnt with regards to water control and locomotion. 
Swimming, or movement through water, la no exception. 

Over the centurlea, man haa developed methods or styles 
of movement through the water by experimentation and 
improvements on previously discovered swimming skills. 
Today, with the use of underwater photography, physics 
of human motion, and technical writers snd srtlsts, 
these skills are being disseminated and understood by 
the vast majority of the public. 

The oldeat known recorda of man' a ability to swim are 
found on the walla of Swadl Sorl in the Libyan Desert. 
These prehistoric wsll csrvlngs of swimmers date back 
to 9000 B.C. Mosslcs from 2000 B.C. were discovered st 
Pompeii showing men navigating water under their own 
power (Vlckare, 1976). Records from ancient Egypt 
dating from 2160-1780 B.C. deacrlbe children of the King 
end certain noblemen taking swimming lessons together. 
For centurlea, swimming waa reserved for the rich or 
for military purposes only. Egyptian and Assyrian 
bas-reliefs lllustrste soldiers In excellent positions 
for the bresst stroke, elementsry bsckstroke, snd trudgen 
or crawl atrokea. Many military swimming tsctlcs have 
been recorded by a myrld of armiea from the Egyptians, 
Assyrlsns, Hittltea, Persians, Romans, Spsrtsns, and 
Vikings down to present day. (Hlgglns, 1977.) 

Nicolaua Wynman waa one of the f irat to aaalat the 
general public In acquiring knowledge of swimming skills 
through the writing and publishing of one of the first 
books on swimming to the English, traneleted from hla 
Latin version. In 1697 snd 1873, reapectlvely, Thevnot's 
Bresststroke and John Trudgen 'a Trudgen or Overarm 
Stroke (the forerunner to the crawl atroke) were 
publiahed and became quite popular. 

Other swimming developments Included: the Austrslllsn 
Crawl In 1902 by Richard Cavlll, the American Crawl t:i 
1906 by CM. Daniels, the Inverted-Breaatatroka , the 
Backcrswl, and a variety of Trudgens In the late 1800 'a 
by J. Arthur Trudgen, and the Butterfly in 1934 by 
David Armbruater. 

Experiment stion snd the evolution of swimming continues. 
Todsy, psople are swimming more efficiently than ever 
before. (American Red Croas, 1981.) 

One of the newest strokes in swimming is the Inverted 



Scissor Backstroke. It was discovered In August of 
1986 sfter several months of experimenting with float* 
atlon techniques and special adaptation of swimming 
skills to meet the needs of the mentally snd physically 
handicapped patients at Utah State Hospital. 

The Inverted-Sclaaor Backstroke Is sn sdsptstlon of the 
Backcrawl and Trudgen which allows the swimmer to: 1) 
move more rspldly through the wster thsn by using the 
Elementsry Backstroke, and 2) is less tiring than the 
Backcrawl or the Inverted Breasts trokf. This back- 
stroke, which uses the lnverted-sclssor kick, Is sn 
effective snd relaxed style of swimming on the back, 
eapeclally for swimmers who possess good body bouyancy. 

The following text contains four series of illustrations 
which show the lnverted-sclssor Bsckstroke In its 
entirety. 

The Inverted-Sclssor Backstroke employs an out of the 
water arm recovery that differentiates it from the 
other backstrokes. 

Figure 1 . The first lllustrstlon In the armstroke 
series shows the swimmer flostlng on his back at a 30- 
A0 degree angle to the aurface of tl i wster. His hands 
sre st his sides, his legs sre straight, and hla head 
la tilted back ao hla face la out of the water. Notice 
the water line around the face, the eara are either 
partially or completely underwater. This fsc lilts tes 
the swimmer's sblllty to float, balance, and breathe. 
Thla llluatratlon depicts the "stsrtlng position". 

Figure 2 & 3 . The second snd third illustrations show 
the movement of the right srm from its extended position 
at the thigh to the ahoulder. By bending the elbow 
while maintaining the upper arm at the aide, the lower 
arm la forced upward snd out of the wster. The weight 
of the upper srm will push the right side of the body 
under water, thua rotating tha body into position for 
arm extenaion. Theae llluatratlona show the recovery 
phase of the stroke ss It brings the arm back to a 
poaltlon ready to atroke. 

Figure a A, 5, & 6 . The fourth, fifth, and sixth arm- 
stroke illustrations show the remainder of the stroke . 
The arm la extended outward from the shoulder and then 
puahea the water down to the thigh. Notice the arm la 
alight ly bent at the elbow to give thla motion greater 
force. The difference in thla force can be demonatrated 
by the reader attempting to push down on a teeter- 
totter or elmller weight with a atralght arm, and then 
again with a allghtly bent arm. The strain la not as 
great when using a bent arm, for more muaclea are being 
uaed. Theae llluatratlona ahow the "puah phaae" of the 
armstroke ss It pushes the wster downwsrd in order to 
move through the wster. 

When the cycle Is completed, it Is repeated on the left 
side. With the completion of the recovery phaae, the 
body will rotate toward the left side and be In a 
position for the succeeding arm extension and 
propulsion. 

Figure 7 . The flrat of the leg movement, or kicking 
series, shows the swimmer already rotated toward the 
right aide. The legs are extended. This is the 
"stsrtlng position" for the kick. 
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Figures 8 & 9 . The ilghth tnd ninth lllustretlons show 
the "recovery phass" of cht invsrted-sclssor kick. The 
lsgs ere brought upvtrd towerd tht httd by binding at 
tht kneee. Thi feet ere brought upward in lint with 
tht spinal column with ths knees slightly in front of 
ths body. Ths lags thsn ssparats with ths bottom leg 
going forward and tha othsr lsg going back. 

Figurss 10 & 11 . Tha invsrtsd-scissor kick is than 
completed by bringing tha lags quickly together, as ona 
would if hs wars running. Tha water is thsn forcsd 
downward and propels tha body forward. 

Figurss 12 & 13 . With ths lsgs side-by-side egain, the 
process is repsetsd on ths othsr side. 

Figurss 14, 15, 16, 17, & 18 . Figurss fourteen through 
sightssn show ths trunk or body position of the swimmer 
using the Inverted-Scleeor Backstroke. Ths beck is 
kept streight and gsntly rolls from ths lsft to right 
as the erm recovers. Notics the water lins eround the 
fece as tha body rotates from left to right. The weter 
is just bslow the level of the eye end mouth on eech 
side es the swimmer rotetes. This position ellows for 
free-bree thing while ettempting to maximize arm 
movement. 

The main disadventegs of any kind of backstroke is that 
the swimmer is unable to ses whers hs is going unit as 
his hsed is turned in an ewkwerd position (Verrier, 
1985). The Inverted-Scleeor Backstroke ellows the body 
to roll from one eide to the other eo the swimmer v e 
peripheraal vieion is increased. 

Figurss 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 4 24 . The final eeriee of 
illustrations show the coordination of tha ebove move- 
ments with ona another. The inverted-ecieeor beckstroke, 
as seen in ite entirety in Figures 19 through 24, 
providee an alternative to ite slow and etrenuoue pre- 
decessors. It employe an out-of-the-water arm recovery 
which providee for en elternating inverted-ecieeor 
while swimming on the beck. 

The swimmer floete on hie beck with hie body ee etralght 
ae posslbls, ae eeen in Figure 19. he then brings his 
lsft hand upward toward hie ehoulder. This ectlon will 
rotate the body towerd hie left eide. About halfwey 
through thle ectlon, the swimmer will bend hie kness 
and bring them towerd his chsst. The swimmer then 
eeparetee hie lege end extende hie eras outwerd from the 
center of hie body, ae eeen in Figure 21. Figures 22, 
23, end 24 lllustrete ths pushing end kicking of the 
water downward for the coneequentiel movement forward. 
Tha movement le then repeeted on tha right aide. 

The inverted-ecieeor beckstroke le pert of the 
evolution of ewlmming and man' a quaet to lsern ebout 
weter movement end control. It providee e feeter yet 
leea tiring method of swimming on one's beck then its 
predeceeeora. Othsr aquatic innovetlone in ewlmming 
stylee are In the making and future technologlcel 
advancee will help In their evolution. 
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